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RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S NEW SERIAL 
ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


‘cc i Senn KING’S JACKAL,” the new serial by MR. 
Davis, begins in the April Scribner. Itisa 
story of a modern king, bankrupt and banished, 

who, with other adventurers, concocts a singular plot to 

get money. 

A prominent but innocent figure in the scheme is an — 
American heiress ; another figure, not so innocent, is a 
lady with a reputation in several European courts. She 
also would make money. The hero of the story is a 
young prince with medizval ideas, though the reader’s 
hero will probably be the newspaper correspondent, a 
young man something like McWilliams, who has been 
everywhere, knows everything, and can slap kings on 
the back. 

The scene is laid in Tangier, and Mr. Gibson made the drawings for the story 
during his recent stay on the Mediterranean. 
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Authors at Home* 
Mr. F. Hopkinson SmitH 1n New York 
Tue author of ‘‘A White Umbrella” and ‘‘ Colonel Carter 


of Cartersville” is at home everywhere on earth. His orbit 
touches Omaha and Constantinople. In winter he shines 
from the lecture platform upon the Hyperboreans of Chicago 
and Council Bluffs; in summer he sketches in Peter Jansen’s 
rowboat upon the lazy Maas, or moors his gondola to the 
stones of Venice; or, accompanied by his German dragoman 
and a Turkish policeman in plain clothes, he goes voyaging 
in a painted caique ‘‘adown the billowy Bosphorus.” At 
intervals he builds lighthouses and writes books. His busi- 
ness is pleasure, and it is his pleasure to be busy. There are 


few men living who have got so much out of life. 


His house in Thirty-fourth Street, New York, is a sort 
of entrepot and headquarters, where he stores the spoils of 
travel, and now and then stays over night. Its staircase. is 
lined with sketches, its reception-room with old brocade; 
his studio, on the top floor, is full of Chinese embroideries, 
Venetian mirrors, Mexican pottery, Japanese masks, Turkish 
rugs, Cuban machetes, Spanish water-jars, and old Dutch 
copper vessels. By each of these things hangs a tale. This 
bit of flowered brocade has clothed a statue of the Virgin. 
It was her feast-day in Guanajuato, and he piously presented 
her with a new robe, and as piously carried off the old one. 
Espero has brought him his coffee in this quaint little cop- 
per coffee-pot upon the Grand Canal; and a Dordrecht waitress 
has yielded to him (for love, or money, who shall say ?) these 
shining silver plates from her headdress. There are souvenirs of 
places and people not so far away. There are tiles painted by 
members of the Tile Club, Chase and Abbey and others; and, in 
an ancient cupboard, a set of old china, a legacy from a lady 
who, once upon a time, entertained weary artists in a con- 
demned canal-boat upon the Harlem. In the midst of 
all this, fancy a man of medium height, still active, though 
growing stout, with iron-gray hair, close cropped, and gray 
moustaches, looking, at the first glance, like a prosperous 
French man of affairs.) When he speaks, however, this 
illusion vanishes, for his voice has the peculiar ring and his 
gestures the illustrative significance which are acquired to 
the full by no one but the American lecturer. And he is apt 
to show you the framed bond given by his ancestor, Francis 
Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, as 
security for a loan, and the lender’s receipts, showing that 
that gentleman honestly paid his debt. 

Though he will tell you that he is an engineer by profes- 
sion, and practices literature and painting for relaxation, he 
is most willing to talk about the principles which should 
govern the artist. He avows his beliefin the naturalistic school. 
As a painter he would almost echo Lessing’s cry:—‘‘ From 
the eye straight to the hand and the brush.” But, though 
he will not hear of painting dreams, or ideas, or even im- 
pressions, he allows imagination to gild the truth, and he 
dwells on the importance of the point of view, the chosen 
New Series. Dr. C. C. Abbott, Mr. Crawford, Dr. Weir Mitchell, Miss Wilkins 
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PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE CRITIC Corrricur 1898 BY HOLLINGER £00. 
Mr. F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
moment, the passing light, the atmosphere. Truth first, 
however. Neither Turner nor Ziem have painted Venice 
truly. Turner’s Venice is a city of vision, like the New 
Jerusalem of the Apocalypse, beautiful, if you will, but not 
so beautiful as the truth. As for Ziem, you may haunt the 
red wall of the Public Garden, at the golden hour of five 
P. M. from year’s end to year’s end, and never see the wall 
that Ziem paints, nor the sky, nor the water, nor the trees. 

These unprincipled painters have deceived the world, and 
are responsible for the disappointment experienced by many 
traveling Americans; and all to no purpose, for the facts are 
better than their fancies. And, as the painter should paint 
the truth—with just a soupgon of the unreal, so should the 
novelist draw from life and restrain his tendency to indulge 
in fiction. Nature is the only source of originality. God 
is variability. He clothes his tree with a million leaves, 
each different, each an inspiration. Man would stop at ten. 
So, in life, the same characters do not appear to all upon the 
stage. God creates no two Gentlemen Vagabonds. Nature 
does not do business by sample cards. Let, then, the novel- 
ist copy nature and he will be original. But, as we have a 
faculty called imagination, let it play around and over the 
crude fact, like an amber varnish over the picture, giving 
tone, but not transforming the contours. 

Of his books, Mr. Smith prefers those which go deepest 
into facts. The idle reader may choose the sunshine and the 
pleasant gossip about out-of-the-way places in ‘‘A Day at 
Laguerre’s” and ‘‘ Well-worn Roads,” or the humor of 
**Colonel Carter” or ‘‘A Gentleman Vagabond;” he has put 
more of himself and of others into ‘‘Tom Grogan” and 
««Caleb West.” It is his ambition to depict the American 
workingman as he really is; and there can be few writers so 
‘well prepared for the task. He knows the life from within 
and from without. At sixteen he has helped in a store; for 
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two years he has, as he expresses it, carried his dinner-pail, 
as a day laborer; and, as an engineer and as a business man, 
he has superintended the labors of others. In ‘‘ Caleb West,” 
just concluded in Zhe Af#laniic, he draws upon his own experi- 
ences in lighthouse building, and every character is real, and 
incidents, when not strictly true, have been invented after the 
nature. 

But even his lighter works are not without a purpose. He 
sees that materialism is the bane of our civilization. Neither 
high nor low, the laborer nor his empioyer have any other 
end in view than money. All are trying to snatch the same 
prize, oblivious of the fact that there are others, perhaps, bet- 
ter worth winning. He would show to millionnaire and wage- 
earner alike the beauties of nature and of art; he would have 
them take time to enjoy the sunshine, to read, to look at 
good pictures and good statues. He thinks it the rich man’s 
duty, to himself in the first place, and to his fellow-man 
after, to provide these pleasures; and asks, What shall it 
profit him to keep his soul in a tin box? For himself, he is 
not rich, but he has not stinted himself of leisure and pleas- 
ure; has not always lived in harness, head down and eyes 
blinkered. The west, he says, is ruled by women’s clubs, 
because the men will attend to nothing but business; even 
in the east the man who forms a library, or a collection of 
paintings, or of porcelains, is a rare exception. Money is 
power; but if used for no other purpose than to store up 
more power, some day the accumulated force will wreck the 
machinery that created it. It has been his consistent aim, 
in all his work, to lead people to derive profit or amusement 
from all their faculties; he is a slave who does but one thing; 
a man’s life should be like that of the great world, a scene 
of varied and changing effort. His own life has certainly 
answered to his ideal. 

Just at present Mr. Smith is occupied, between two lectur- 
ing tours, in correcting the proofs of ‘‘Caleb West,” which 
is soon to appear in book-form. Rocer Rrorpan. 





Literature 
M. Zola’s * Paris ’’ 
Transl. by E, A. Vizetelly. 2v0ls. The Macmillan Co. 

THE cLosinc volume of Zola’s trilogy is the weakest link 
in the chain. Its argument is old—very old- now, when all 
of us are occupied with the overshadowing question of misery 
and poverty,—and it offers no new points of view, contains 
no suggestions of a possible solution other than those theories 
already so often proposed to mankind. A religion of science 
is foreshadowed in the closing pages of the book—a religion 
that will have to germinate for many centuries before its 
sprouts, now visible, will bear fruit, before the ‘‘admirable 
ideas of some Fourier will be seen expanding and forming 
a new gospel, with desire serving as the lever to raise the 
world, work accepted by one and all, honored and regulated 
as the very mechanism of natural and social life, and the 
passions of man excited, contented and utilized for human 
happiness!” Meanwhile the enemy of mankind, according 
to Zola, is Christianity, which has for nearly two thousand 
years delayed its progress towards happiness by preaching 
charity instead of justice—more still by practising it and by 
promising an illusory reward in a future world to the victims 
of the injustice of the rich and the great with whom the 
Church has always sided. For with M. Zola Christianity 
means chiefly Roman Catholicism, which he considers an 
anachronism, and, since Pope Leo XIII’s declaration for the 
principles of democracy, more than ever an enemy to France. 
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The political life of the Republic fares as badly at his 
hands, He has utilized the Panama scandal as. part of his 
plot, and exposes the venality, the shameless selfishness and 
disregard of the interests they are supposed to defend, of the 
deputies who gather in the capital of the world to struggle 
for power, or wealth, or both. Money rules in the political 
world, as he has endeavored to show that it rules in the ec- 
clesiastical world of the Vatican; and its touch is corrup- 
tion, its power exerted for evil in private and public, in the 
pleasures of the individual.and the duties of the servant of 
the state. The rule of the dourgeorsie is bitterer and harder 
than was that of the old régime preceding it; and the fourth 
estate that was cheated out of its deserts—that failed to ob- 
tain justice after the Revolution—is at last awakening to the 
hopelessness of its position, and preparing for another up- 
heaval. It is the laborer, the man who by his daily toil can 
only provide for his daily needs, who faces old age without 
provision of any kind, whom Zola brings prominently before 
us. And beside him he places the clerk, as badly paid, but 
even in a worse situation, because he has to keep up certain 
appearances which constitute a heavy drain upon his slender 
income. The discouraging futility of charity, the hardships 
of modern social and industrial conditions, he employs piti- 
lessly to produce the bomb-throwing anarchist, driven to 
desperation by lack of work and food, inflamed by the mis- 
information gathered by a half-educated mind, and to make 
him understandable and almost sympathetic. 

Zola is an anarchist in theory. He already showed his 
tendency towards anarchism in ‘‘ Germinal,” many years ago. 
He preaches it seriously, excusing its excesses for the sake of 
the final triumph of its principles, which will mean justice 
for all and oppression for none. Therefore we find in these 
pages anarchists of all kinds—from the fanatic who destroys 
to the philosopher who merely dreams. Yet the logical out- 
come of the reveries of one of these dreamers is the insane 
plan to blow up a church full of worshippers. We must con- 
fess that the line of reasoning or emotional development 
leading to this climax is beyond our understanding, notwith- 
standing the author’s elaboration thereof. 

Technically considered, according to M. Zola’s own meth- 
od, the work is incomplete. Believing it superfluous to 
‘¢ discover” Paris, which all the world knows, he has omitted 
the splendid descriptive passages that make the two preced- 
ing volumes of ‘‘ Les Trois Cités” so remarkable. He takes 
us into the poorer quarters, and into the abodes of the rich, 
without much ado; and he omits, probably for the same rea- 
son, the capital’s rich life of art and music and science. He 
only shows us an utterly corrupt corner of the dourgeoisie 
that has come to consider itself part of the aristocracy, a 
crumbling remnant of the nobility, and, for the rest, the 
laborer and his poverty, with his surroundings of squalor 
and low vice; pot-house politicians, the Church trying to re- 
establish its power by underhand intrigues, and anarchy 
stealthily stealing upon this nauseating mass of corruption, 
to annihilate it. For the peaceful dream of the end of the 
book is not the tenor of its teaching. There are many pas- 
sages in these pages that show his talent still at its best— 
such as the capture of the anarchist, and his execution at 
break of day in the prison yard of La Roquette. His report 
of the bomb-thrower’s trial may be read with profit after his 
own, recent experience with French justice, as may, also, his 
fierce denunciation of the venality and shameless perversion 
- of truth of the French press. 

It is difficult to epitomize one’s impressions of the book 
in a few words. As already said, it contains nothing that is 
new to the observer of social conditions to-day. We all know 
exactly what M. Zola tells us; we all feel our responsibility 
for the injustice that we find it so hard to remedy; we all 
dream of a new dispensation that is to bring sweetness and 
light to even the humblest and least favored by nature; and 
we all are ready to hail the prophet who will solve the mighty 
riddle. We all have heard the voices in the wilderness an- 
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nouncing the. advent of the ‘‘gospel of science”; but that 
gospel ‘‘ will have to germinate for many centuries before it: 
can bear fruit.” Meanwhile we will do well not to:go too 
fast: it will be time enough to throw overboard Christian’ 
charity when anarchy shows us secular justice on her throne; 
and it may be wise to cling to what is good and.elevating in 
the old Gospel until we know exactly what will be the new’ 
religion that is to come. It is easy to destroy, hard to build 
up; and it is manifestly unfair to measure the achievements’ 
that have cost humanity so much toil and blood and suffering, 
with ideals that even their most ardent advocates do not 
know how to realize. 

As for the Abbé Froment, whom the reader leaves un- 
frocked, maimed, and with an infant son, we can-only say 
that he was from the very beginning utterly unfitted-by tem- 
perament to be a priest. This is a lame conclusion to reach 
in the case of the hero of three. bulky volumes, but he who 
will read ‘‘ Paris” to the end, will see that it is unavoidable, 
the only judgment that’can be pronounced upon a dreamer 
whose emotions were stronger than his head, who, lacking 
the strength to be either a martyr of his church, or of hu- 
manity, unable to solve the doubts and perplexities of his 
own small circle of activity, yet presumed to prescribe to the 
head of his Church, and to all mankind, the course they were 
to follow for the redemption of the race and the salvation of 
the world. But he served his creator's purpose as a centre 
around which to build his three remarkable volumes. 





The Literary Side of the Revolution 
The Literary History of the American Revolution. By Moses Coit 
Tyler. 2vo0ls. G. P. Putnam Sons. 

It 1s THE METHOD of Prof. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, to 
write the history of a period only after he has read through 
the whole literature of the time, It is this that gives to his 
work such a solid foundation and to his reader so strong a 
sense of the general truth of the story as well as a pleasing 
impression of the author’s impartiality and acumen. Those 
foreign or native historians who may hereafter essay the 
writing of epochs in American history, from 1607 to 1783, 
will have a trusty guide both to their duty and to the 
region which they must traverse. The Professor of American 
History at Cornell University has crowned his life-work with 
four handsome volumes, which cover very thoroughly the 
whole ground of American literature in the English language, 
from the settlement of Jamestown to the disbanding of 
the Revolutionary army. Dr. Tyler has not only trained up 
young historians, but he has furnished the equipment for 
the historiographers of the future. He has created his own 
theme, exploited his chosen subject and has, in these 
volumes, garnered a harvest of nearly thirty years of reading 
and reflection in many libraries. 

His history of American Colonial literature we have 
already reviewed. The text in the brace of volumes before 
us begins, after a most discriminating chapter of general 
analysis and conspectus, with the prelude of political debate 
which opened in 1761, when James Otis took the lead of 
political opinion in New England by calling to account the 
royal governor. This British functionary seemed to be an 
incarnation of the new and severer spirit of British colonial 
policy, which began with the peace of Paris in 1763. Ina 
pamphlet marked by strength of political thought, and 
literary interest, entitled. ‘‘ The Rights of the British Colonies 
Asserted and Proved,” he arraigned the new policy. The 
object of Otis was to find a constitutional basis for the per- 
manent connection of the colonies with the British Empire. 
The debate was carried on by Oxenbridge Thacher in ‘‘ The 
Sentiments of a British-American,” and his pamphlet was 
followed by others from the industrial and commercial point 
of view. Thus began a literature which in many respects is- 
surprising, when we consider it as the product of a disturbed 
time. The excitement, lasting some twenty years, which cul- 
minated in the Revolution, quickened the intellectual and 
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emotional energies of the American colonies. When we 
survey these products of mind and feeling and read them 
consecutively for stimulus and enjoyment, as well as for 
appraisement, we are struck by their deep inherent interest. 

The charm of Dr. Tyler’s work lies in its utter lack of 
partisanship. His purpose is not to justify the Revolution, 
or to praise or condemn the actors on one side or the other, 
but to show how men thought, whether they were loyalists 
or critics of the British government. The American debate 
was soon enlivened by British pamphleteers who brought 
the elements of ease and gayety into the discussion of diffi- 
cult problems. The Stamp Act turned out to be a tremen- 
dous stimulant to political discussion. Here it might have 
been well for Dr. Tyler to show what reading influenced the 
producers of the American literature in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It would have been interesting to show 
how far our fathers drew their weapons, kindled their thought 
and even borrowed their phrases from the ‘‘ Revolutionary ” 
Dutch and English writers of 1579 and 1688. In his style 
and writings John Adams shows his thorough familiarity 
with Harrington’s ‘‘ Oceana.” Adamsknewalso the history of 
the Dutch United States so well, that long before 1781 he 
had come to the conclusion that a page from the history of 
the United States of the Netherlands and the United States 
of America seemed but a transcript one from the other. 
The question around which this whole contest raged, 
which produced the literature of the Revolution, was 
whether the colonists of Great Britain should be represented 
in the legislative bodies which taxed them. Now the 
ancient Dutch doctrine, elaborated in so many words, ‘‘no 
taxation without consent,” as early as the fourteenth century, 
for which the Dutch revolution was fought and which was 
strenuously asserted and majntained during the whole of the 
Eighty Years’ struggle for freedom, was that taxes should be 
paid only by those who voted them, no taxes should be laid 
except by the representatives of those who paid them. In 
England, however, this was not the principle or practice 
until after the long struggle of the people with their Stuart 
servants or sovereigns, but by 1776 it was ‘‘ ancient Eng- 
lish law.” To this day, the whole matter, the one reason 
for existence of the American Revolution, seems to bea very 
hazy one with many British statesmen and political writers. 
Even Mr. Lecky, in his History of the Eighteenth Century, 
does not seem to behold clearly what the American conten- 
tion was. Dr. Tyler does wisely in giving so much space to 
the careful analysis of this subject, which was the chief con- 
tention in the claims of those who upheld colonial rights. 
His presentation of Daniel Dulany’s great pamphlet entitled 
‘*Considerations,” and his proof of its influence upon 
William Pitt, is a masterly example of both literary analysis 
and historiography. Nor are the work and influence of the 
pulpiteers forgotten. He omits, however, to notice John 
Adams’s writings in Holland. 

We have a pleasant diversion from the strain of politics in 
the descriptions of nature and man in the American wilder- 
ness, in which Carver, Rogers, Stork and Adair show the 
spiritual side of man’s nature and his delight in the visible 
framework of the new world. Then follow, with keen 
analysis but with graceful touch and warm appreciation, ac- 
counts of the beginnings of the new literary life, in verse and 
prose,—Philip Freneau representing the middle and John 
Trumbull the eastern, colonies. Soon the great dispute 
again fills the air. The tea cast in the salt water becomes a 
political intoxicant. The summons for a Continental Con- 
gress isheard; which, since it seems to be the beginning of 
a great gulf of division, stirs up the loyalists. These, with 
pamphlet and sermon and newspaper argument defended the 
government beyond sea and opposed the measures of the 
first Congress, with ability that still commands respect. 
Yet it seems certain from Dr. Tyler’s pages, that the Whig 
pamphleteers, led by Alexander Hamilton, had, by sheer 
force of merit,"the best of the controversy. Next enters the 
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element of satire. Men begin to laugh,—which is a bad 
thing for those against whom the laugh is raised. Freneau 
and Trumbull lead in this sort of literature. 

With the appearance of Thomas Paine the pent-up feelings. 
of the people seemed to burst out like a volcano, The 
pamphlet, even with its crudities, was-exactly fitted for the 
purpose in view. It voiced truthfully the sentiment felt by 
thousands who were waiting for the right word to be uttered. 
Henceforth, the idea of separation and independence en- 
tered into popular debate, its focus being at Philadelphia. 
When on July 4, 1776, Thomas Jefferson became the 
prophet of the great movement, which imitated so closely 
in principle and details the act of the federal union of the 
seven states, made in the Utrecht Cradle of Liberty in the 
same month of 1579, the Declaration became a great land- 
mark in literature as well as in history. In his high appre- 
ciation and eloquent characterization of this document, asa 
** stately and passionate chant of human freedom and as a 
prose lyric of-civil and military heroism,” Dr. Tyler is within 
the bounds of deserved praise. It is possible to be just toa 
document that has suffered the rare calamity of being too 
much read. 

Fitly closing the first volume with the Declaration of the 
fifty-six signers made in the name of thé people of the 
United States of America, Dr. Tyler proceeds in his second 
volume to show the literary work of Samuel Adams, William 
Livingston, John Dickinson and Thomas Paine; following 
the abiding work of these masters by a patient but not 
tedious consideration of the literary warfare against Amer- 
ican independence, which the loyalist writers waged in prose 
and verse. Although there were honorable men among 
those who justified King George III and the corrupt British 
Parliament, yet, even after one tries his best to do all possible 
honor and judicially appraise the works of the anonymous 
pamphleteers, rhymesters, poets, satirists, who tried to bring 
American independence into ridicule, one cannot but feel 
that the general line of thought of these writers was re- 
actionary and feudalistic. In tone, all of their arguments 
seem curiously like those which during our Civil War led 
aristocratic England to approve of the slaveholders’ rebellion, 
because the Southerners known in England were ‘‘ gentle- 
men,” while the men who administered the Union govern- 
ment and led the Union armies were ‘‘ base mechanicals, ””"— 
as Queen Elizabeth called the skilled workmen who so 
largely made England what it is to-day, 

Under Dr. Tyler’s leadership, we are surprised to discover 
the amount of humorous literature, and the number of satires, 
songs, ballads and dramas written. At the volume and 
quality of sermons and writings of academic preachers and 
publicists, the narratives of captives and prisoners, we are 
not surprised, nor even at the attempts at writing history. 
Yet all these are patiently and fairly examined and appraised. 
Very properly Dr. Tyler does not go into an examination of 
the purely governmental and formal political writings, such 
as state papers and diplomacy, though we have references to 
these occasionally. One feature of the book, thoroughly 
appropriate for a work of this sort, is a very full bibliog- 
raphy. This occupies fifty-five pages and will be a great 
time-saver because of its notes and brief comments, as well 
a helpful guide to the student. The index is a special 
feature, and we heartily recommend Dr. Tyler’s plan of 
printing and thus honoring the name of the gentleman who 
made it, Mr. Mortimer A. Federspiel, Ph.D., LL.D., late 
Fellow in American History in Cornell University. 





*sA Note-Book in Northern Spain’’ 
By A. M. Huntington. G. P. Putman's Sons. 

THIS BEAUTIFULLY illustrated book introduces the reader to 
many out-of-the-way nooks and corners of Northern and 
Middle Spain not usually traversed by the traveler. One is 
familiar with the yellow highways of Andalusia, the delicate 
traceries of the Moslem architecture, the fountains of Gran- 
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ada, the great lion-rock of Gibraltar; but Galicia, the As- 
turias, Corufia, Aragon lie out of the beaten track and offer 
abundant new temptation to pen and paint-brush. Mr. Hunt- 
ington, in his charming, unconventional travels, has done 
well to follow Spain in her unbeaten tracks and elicit from 
that intensely melancholy, intensely poetical country new 
colors for the palette, new experiences for the pilgrim, new 
glimpses of mountain landscapes and ancient towns unvisited 
by the hurrying feet of flying wajeros. Spain is now a pro- 
foundly interesting problem to. us: a forlorn, noble people at 
heart, proud as Lucifer, poor'as poverty, gaunt and heroic 
as Don Quixote himself, smilingly invincible in her own con- 
ceit, tenacious as a bull-dog of her fancied rights and long- 
memoried as an Indian if a slight has ever been put upon 
her. 

One can deeply sympathize with her misery and her 
majesty, and yet feel that if once Italy was the ‘‘ Niobe of 
nations,” Spain is now the Don Quixote. Mr. Huntington 
is full of good words for the Spaniards, and one is glad of it 
on account of the poor little King and much-worried Queen- 
Regent: their, position is one to excite not alarm, but com- 
passion. Any one who has traveled in that ancient land, with 
its grand churches and naked fields, its unconquerable pride 
and its swarming beggars, its wonderful pictures in the mus- 
eums and still more wonderful ones in the streets and high- 
ways, will be prepared to take with many grains of allow- 
ance—even cover with a mantle of charity,—the haggard, 
hysterical nation of the telegrams of to-day, agonizing 
over Cuba, like a hen over her lost chicken, and spewing fire 
over the Atlantic in the face of Uncle Sam. 

Even more by ample and delightful illustration than by 
tongue or pen Mr. Huntington takes us graphically through 
the historic appanages of this once mighty dowager, and in 
his company we visit the monastery of Yuste where Charles 
V died, and Campostella, the famous shrine of Santiago, 
patron saint of Spain, Astorga and Oviedo, Jaca and Huesca, 
and many another dilapidated, yellowing, picture-like town 
swarming with muleteers and durros and vermin. Along the 
way he incidentally picks up here an interesting legend, there 
a tale out of some old chronicle, yonder a vivacious Gali- 
cian or Madrilefio willing to talk and tell him all about bull- 
fights or economic conditions or engineering feats in the 
Spain of to-day. He scrupulously avoids the hackneyed 
commonplaces of travel: in Madrid, for example, nothing is 
said about the palace or the museum or the collection of 
armor, and the Escorial is not mentioned. Zaragoza is de- 
scribed without mention of its celebrated sieges, and one 
escapes with positive refreshment from labored delineations 
of the Alhambra. 

Spain is a land of approximately 360,000 square miles, 
every inch of which the ordinary ‘‘trotter” tries to describe. 
Mr. Huntington does not; and therefore he leaves a very 
definite impression of a piece of what one may call ‘original 
travel work,” due to himself alone and his own powers of 
endurance against fleas, dirt, dust, garbanzos, Spanish /fondas, 
and omnipresent garlic. His wide-margined book, while_not 
typographically flawless (see Arte Sevillano, p. 116; wazve for 
wave, p. 129; Boccacio, p. 137; del Virgen, p. 248); and 
on page 10 the statement that Galicia is ‘‘in the north- 
eastern corner of Spain”) affords plenty of food for thought 
in the present critical condition of things between that land 
and this, and gives us opportunity to understand the state 
of exacerbated nerves existing in the peninsula. 

Mighty throes are rending that aged form which looms so 
majestically across the pages of history and appeals so pa- 
thetically to the tolerance of contemporaries. It may be that 
out of this ancient creature will be born something new and 
mighty; rare amalgams sometimes do wonders: or it may be 
that the concentrated spleen of all the ages is getting ready 
for one volcanic explosion against this country, to be fol- 
lowed by total collapse and senility. 
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‘s History of South Carolina ’’ 
Under the Proprietary Government, 1670-1719. By Edward McCrady. 
The Macmillan Co. 

Soutn Carona made a good deal of history, but she has 
had to wait till now to have any of it told in a systematic 
and adequate way. Mr. McCrady, who is vice-president of 
that state’s Historical Society and a prominent lawyer of 
Charleston, has made a beginning in this task. His book, 
as the title indicates, gives the history of the state during 
the period in which it was under proprietary rule, which was 
from its first settlement onward until 1719. At this date the 
king separated Carolina into two divisions, made each a 
royal colony, and they continued thus until the war of inde- 
pendence. It is said that Mr. McCrady has the manuscript 
of the history of South Carolina under royal government 
ready for the printer. It is to make a volume of approxi- 
mately the size of the one covering the proprietary period, 
which is 760 pages. If it is as satisfactory as the one here 
named it will make a valuable addition to the collection of 
histories of American commonwealths which have appeared 
through different publishers in the past twenty years. 

Mr. McCrady has made an exhaustive study of all the 
sources of South Carolina history—books, pamphlets, news- 
paper and magazine articles, diaries and unpublished manu- 
scripts,—some of the books and pamphlets having been 
printed during the period covered. These authorities, which 
are given in the beginning of the volume, make a long list, 
and are cited freely in notes throughout the book. They 
show the extent of the labor bestowed upon it, and the 
intelligent and conscientious effort for accuracy. 

There is a surprising absence of knowledge in the country 
at large about the history of this interesting state. This is 
chiefly due, of course, to the fact that the story of the state 
has never yet been told by anybody in a style worthy of the 
subject. This lack is now supplied so far as regards South 
Carolina’s earlier years. The publication of the volume de- 
voted to the royal government will complete the record of 
South Carolina during the colonial era. It is to be hoped 
that the author will continue the work and give us the 
state’s story during the 125 years of the national period. 

The chief points of English settlement on the Atlantic 
coast were Plymouth in Massachusetts, Jamestown in Vir- 
ginia and Charles Town in Carolina. Each of these settle- 
ments evolved a different type of community from the rest. 
The school of political thought which originated in each 
diverged widely from that which was formed in the others. 
In each the particular form of development was determined 
by environment and physical conditions. Virginia became a 
collection of rural communities. Massachusetts soon formed 
many distinct social centres. In Carolina, however, for many 
years the town—Charles Town—was the radiating point from 
which the circle of settlement expanded outward. This was 
due to the circumstance that Carolina was the most isolated 
of the earlier colonies. It had to guard against attack from 
the Spanish in Florida, from the French at Mobile, and from 
the Indians along the western and part of the southern 
border. ‘Thus was engendered a spirit of independence of 
the other colonies which had an influence on the state's his- 
tory down almost to to-day. All this is told in graphic style 
in this book. A vivid picture is given here of the social life 
and political growth for sixty years of the state which pro- 
duced the Pinckneys, Lowndes, Hayne, Calhoun, and many 
other national figures, and which, early in the present 
century, snatched the primacy among southern common- 
wealths from Virginia and held it til! after the civil war. 

The book is attractively and substantially bound, is sup- 
plied with maps and appendices, is divided conveniently into 
chapters with dates under the chapter number, and has an 
excellent index. It has no chapter headings, however, no 


table-of-contents, no dates at the head of the page, and no 
line at the top of the page to tell the general scope of the 
chapter or give an intimation of the page’s subject. 
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The Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey 

Edited by Henry. Parry Liddon. Vol. IV. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Vox. IV of ‘The Life of Dr, Edward Bouverie Pusey ” 
completes the exhaustive work planned. some years ago. 
Canon Liddon has himself gone the way of Dr. Pusey and 
of all flesh, but this volume has been very carefully edited 
and prepared for publication by three of the dignitaries of 
the Church of England. This final instalment of the biog- 


raphy covers the period from 1860 to 1882. It treats, 


therefore, of the Tractarian Movement, the Athanasian Creed 
controversy, the episode of the Old Catholics and the dis- 
cussion with Canon Farrar. concerning the ‘‘ Eternal Hope.” 
It details also the last illness and death of the famous, pre- 
late. The appendices contain the bibliographies of books 
and sermons, and there are four illustrations and a portrait, 
The critic, while heartily appreciating the fulness and gen- 
eral accuracy of this biography, wonders that there is so 


‘much panegyric and even fulsomeness of praise, but so little 


that is purely, and we may say honestly, critical. Pusey 
was a mighty man in his day and generation. Both his 
personal influence and his scholarship were strong, and then 
bade fair to be enduring; yet to-day, while. his memory is 


undoubtedly honored in the Anglican Church, it is a serious 
question whether beyond her pale it is more than a historical 


echo. Probably the greater part of his work as a scholar is 
hopelessly: antiquated among men of questioning and re- 
search, for he wrote in the pre-critical days of Hebrew study 


.and few absolutely honest students of Scripture, we imagine, 


would now value his commentaries. on the Bible, so far as 
they attempt to set forth original thought and the purpose of 


the Hebrew writers. For devotion or edification, doubt- 
less much of his comment will remain. Some day, we shall 


probably have a biograph of Pusey, richer in popular interest, 
though smaller in bulk. 





*¢ Christian [lissions and Social Progress ’’ 
A Sociological Study. By the Rev James S. Dennis, D. D. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 

Dr. Dennis, himself a missionary in the Turkish empire, 
approaches ‘the subject from a fresh point of view and makes 
an unusually wide induction from abundant facts. He has 
taken no smaller a field than the whole world. His tele- 
scopes by which he is able to sweep the scene, and his micro- 
scopes by which he is enabled to note minute particulars, 
are supplied him by the thousands of special workers in the 
great library of books written by travelers, and the friends 
and enemies of Christian missions. Like the astronomer, 
or indeed any scientific expert who employs all auxiliary 
apparatus, Dr. Dennis has made diligent use of government 
reports, photographs and the spoils of museums. He 
studies man in all his relations, and the bulk of. his work 
treats of the social evils of the non-Christian world. These, 
as he classifies and describes them, are of the individual, 
the family, the tribe orthe nation, and as allied with or 
caused by lack of intelligence, the force of depraved habits, 
low commercial standards, defective industrial methods, or 
causes depriving society of a pure religious faith and practice. 
All these are discussed with great force. penetration and 
clearness, the author showing himself well able to control 
-his authorities and assimilate the variegated testimony of a 
host of witnesses. The photographic reproductions of scenes 
from all parts of the globe furnish an illuminated commen- 
tary on the text. Some of the successes and triumphs 
seem almost incredible, especially when the facts of to-day 
are laid beside the prophecies of impossibility made by 
skeptics a generation or two back. The bibliographies 
are very valuable to the student. Almost as a matter of course, 
like most well-informed students of the problem of world 
evangelization, the author is- optimistic, believing heartily 
that universal mastery is the final heritage of Christ and his 
religion. 
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** Byeways’”’ 
By Robert S.. Hichens. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
WE ARE increasingly tempted to regret that Mr. Hichens has 
so far abandoned the attempt to give us more of the same light 
and amusing satire which won him such general appreciation 
when “ The Green Carnation” appeared. Of late he has seemed 
more given to wandering solemnly among “ pale visions of flame 
and darkness "—to “traveling like a shadow in the night, one 
of those grotesques which leap on bedroom walls when a lamp 
flares in the wind that sighs through an open casement.” His 
latest book, ‘* Byeways,” is dominated by the weird, strange note 
that wakens, it is true, an echo in most hearts because it is 
strongly touched, and because a part of life is unquestionably full 
of the gloom and the sorrow that it speaks. But life has some- 
thing else and something better to offer: so that when one must 
read through a whole book like this, one struggles half uncon- 
sciously, like a sleeper against a nightmare, under the obsession 
of grim horror which lies upon the mind—the more as the thing 
is skilfully, even at times brilliantly, done.. The effect is some- 
thing the same as that which the strange melody of the Moor in 
the first of these-stories produces upon the man who listens to it 
too long. ‘I don’t know,” he says, ‘‘I don’t seem to have been 
like myself to-night. I believe that cursed music irritated me, so 
ugly, and so monotonous; it got right on my nerves, I think.” 
These stories are not absolutely monotonous: in the two last 
there is a lighter vein, and actually a startlingly normal young man 
who plays football and eats cold roast beef for lunch: but through 
the rest of them the agony is consistently piled up, while in the 
longest of them, “A Tribute of Souls,” Mr. Hichens has enlisted 
the collaboration of Lord Frederic Hamilton in order to show 
the effect of a duo on the same wild theme. Power there is, 
both in description and in dialogue, but more pleasantly exhibited 
when neither devils nor snakes take part in the action: careful 
polish of phrases which in themselves are admirable and go to- 
ward making the desired impression—only, the impression is 
generally hateful and hideous. The enigmatical scene which 
appears upon the cover of the book is in keeping with the con- 
tents. After careful study we are inclined to pronounce it, in 
default of an authoritative exposition, a “‘symbolist” redrawing 
of Sir John Tenniel’s portrait of a caterpillar smoking a hookah 
in the ‘“ Wonderland ” illustrations. 





‘‘The [fan who Outlived Himself ’’ 
By Aliton W. Tourgee Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

THIS, the leading story of this little volume, has its moral, of 
course, as has everything that Judge Tourgee has written. In 
this case, it is ‘* Beware of the stock-ticker.” Its psychological 
value, however, is of paramount importance, since here Judge 
Tourgee has supposed a complete paralysis of the power of 
memory, lasting through a considerable period. Many a person 
has seen a point in his career when,this kind of oblivion would 
have come as a genuine Nirvana. But whether the peculiar kind 
and degree of mental alienation here described is consistent 
with even the simplest and most automatic actions of life, may 
be a theme on which alienists might exchange experiences. Per- 
plexity and despair do produce speedy—sometimes almost in- 
stantaneous—brain effects which .do not leave the physical part 
helpless—-in fact, there may be a fair appearance of physical 
condition with the mind hopelessly gone. As to the emotional 
side ofthe book, it is as deeply pathetic as can well be imagined 
and the denouement is both singular and gratifying. Can the 
memory of past events—of one’s own home life—be so entirely 
swept away in the flood of self-condemnation and despair ? For 
every mental pang we must suppose some material—that is, 
physiological—modification also ; some changes, so to say, in the 
brain tissue. But is it easy to conceive that any amount of 
mental agony can thus totally dim the power of memory without 
a physical catastrophe almost as sudden ? The author appears to 
assume that it can. At any rate, here is an interesting question 
for alienists. In ‘ Poor Joel Pike,” a readable little tale, the 
analysis'‘of a rough rural specimen is keenly drawn and the 
scene of the ox-cart before the lawyer’s office is as realistic as 
anything of Miss Marietta Holley’s.. In the third story, «« The 
Grave of Tante Angélique,” Judge Tourgee is again on his old 
ground, describing Southern life during the era of reconstruction! 
The plot is a novel one, as bearing upon the silent testimony of 
a concealed inscription on a gravestone. 
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‘* Mrs. Knollys, and Other Stories’’ 

By F. J. Stimson. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
' Mr. F. J. Stimson has done some excellent work in «“ Mrs. 
Knollys, and Other Stories "—work of a kind which itis a pleasure 
to see and tocommend. Excluding a slight thing of five pages 
at the end which does not help the book, the six longer stories 
are very carefully thought out and told with a balance and a 
finish that speak a practised hand. Probably the least satisfactory, 
though at the same time the' most difficult to do well, is «A 
Daughter of Spain,” the scene-of which is laid in Caracas early 
in the century. Mr. Stimson has succeeded fairly well in render- 
ing the South American life, with its rich coloring, both in nature 
and in the emotions of the human heart ; but, like a good many 
other people, he is somewhat uncertain of the ecclesiastical per- 
sonages and properties that play so large a part in the story. And 
while we are occupied for a moment with small matters of de- 
tail, we may congratulate either the author or the compositor on 
having given a novel turn to a French quotation which had be- 
gun to grow something hackneyed, in translating ga/ére by 
“gallery.” «Our Consulat Carlsruhe ” and “ The Three Achieve- 
ments of Eileen” especially deserve to be singled out among the 
ever-increasing multitude of short stories-——the one for its exquisite 
polish, so befitting the character of Charles Pinckney, and for 
the fineness of its atmosphere ; the other perhaps rather for the 
sureness of touch and the reality of its Anglo-Indian army life, 
which remind one—only by those qualities, for it is not in the 
smallest degree an imitation—of the author who has made that 
his own especial province. For striking originality of plot, as 
well as for consistence of execution, ‘‘ Mrs. Knollys,” the first 
story, may also be mentioned individually, and the whole book be 
commended to those who like stories that will bear to be read 
= with pauses to taste and appreciate the quality of the 
work, 





De Quincey’s ‘Flight of a Tartar Tribe’’ 
Edited by George Armstrong Wauchope, Professor of English in the 
University of Iowa. D.C. Heath & Co. 

WHILE De Quincey is a writer to be enjoyed rather than imi- 
tated, a familiar acquaintance with his marvelous productions, 
their merits and their faults, will prove serviceable to young stu- 
dents, in many ways. Mr. Saintsbury claims that he is especially 
attractive to youth, and even says that “ probably more boys 
have in the last forty years been brought to a love of literature 
proper by De Quincey than by any other writer whatever.” 
Statistics in such a matter are not easily procurable, but it would 
be interesting to know how many American boys have ever heard 
of De Quincey. To introduce them to one of the most brilliant, 
and, in some respects, most fascinating, of English authors, no 
better specimen could have been chosen than this “ Revolt of 
the Tartars,” as the paper was at first entitled. The theme is 
one of the most thrilling and tragic events recorded in history, 
and its treatment shows this matchless artist in words at his best. 
The editor furnishes a preface, full of admirable suggestions to 
teacher and student ; a sketch of De Quincey, with classification 
and critical estimates of his writings, and a dozen or more pages 
of notes. He has done the work well and judiciously, and the 
result must be a wider and a thorough appreciation of this re- 
markable author by our young people. A few minor criticisms 
may be of use in future editions: A misprint on page 20, line 10, 
quite changes the intended statement. No mention, in the proper 
place, is made of the twelve-volume Riverside edition of De 
Quincey’s works, though it is incidentally alluded to in another 
connection. The note (page 80) explanatory of “children of 
Israel,” by reference to Exod. XIV, seems superflous in these 
days of Sunday-schools and Bible study, and if really needed, 
should have been given at an earlier period in the essay, where 
“the great Scriptural Exodus of the Israelites” is instanced. 
Other unnecessary directions are those which send one to the 
cyclopzdias—sources of information with which all students are 
supposed to be familiar. In the second note on page 83 there 
is a curious inversion in the illustrative figure used. The editor 
occasionally calls attention to some striking sentence or para- 
graph. More annotations of this sort are desirable, with the 
addition of a word or two showing why the form of expression 
used in the text is more forcible than some other. Thus thestu- 


dent might be led to discover the secret of De Quincey’s power 
to charm. Prof. Wauchope has in preparation a college edition 
of the «« Confessions.” 
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Mr. Cleveland on the Self-Made Man 
_ THE ADDRESS delivered by ex-President Cleveland at the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Princeton 
University appears in a neat volume with the title “ The Self-' 
Made Man in American Life.” It would have been well if the 
writer had given, at the outset, a clear delineation of this much- 
praised individual. Are not all men who are of any account, 
at all, self-made? Wealth, poverty, adversity, prosperity, edu- 
cation, illiteracy, friends, foes,—these cannot make or hinder the 
making of a man. He must be self-made or not made. Whoever has 
attained any important station in life has risen because he willed 
todo so. The greatness which is thrust upon some men, or is 
inherited by others, is spurious -stuff. Mr. Cleveland holds that 
mere success ought not to be the measure of merit. Perhaps he, 
is partially right, but he will never be able to persuade the peo- 
ple to adopt his views. He also maintains that his self-made 
man must have a liberal education—a college education, with all 
the concomitants of practical knowledge concerning men and 
things, and of mental discipline, supposed to belong to it. Yet 
he hastens to admit that many well-educated men have been 
very bad men. Hence culture needs to be supplemented by dil- 
igent attention to the development of the moral nature. A 
voiceful conscience and a courageous regard for right may be 
more desirable possessions than all the lore of the schools. Mr. 
Cleveland enters a vigorous plea against sordidness, whether 
shown in the hoarding of money, or in the supercilious refusal 
of the educated man to share his acquisitions with his fellows. 
He closes the very suggestive address with some words, always 
timely, on the dangers of that blind partisanship which is one of 
the greatest evils of our political system. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 





*s Pippins and Cheese "' 

THERE are books whose covers are more interesting than their 
contents. One such comes to us from Chicago, under the title 
of “ Pippins and Cheese,” which stimulates curiosity, afterwards 
partly allayed by the explanation that it “is a relation of how 
a number of persons ate a number of dinners at various times 
and places.” Then the author’s name, Elia W. Peattie—by the 
time we have decided that the first glance at the antique type 
has misled us, and that on the sound principle of textual criti- 
cism “ Proeclivi lectioni proestet ardua,” the first name is not 
Ella but Elia, we have got so far as a vague, illogical hope, des- 
tined to be disappointed, that some faint savor of the India 
House may cling about the book. The lettering done with, the 
eye roves among the numerous golden Pippins which adorn the 
large part of the design, only to find no trace of Cheese among 
the intricacies of the artist's fancy. But it isnot only the cover 
which is disappointing. The-nine dinners—no, one is a luncheon, 
and another has been eaten and cleared away before we are ad- 
mitted—are as unsatisfying as a Barmecide feast. The book as 
a whole is crude and amateur (very like the taste of certain kinds 
of American cheese), yet not wholly bad. The last story—the 
one in which we get no dinner at all—is even rather well done in 
its crisp presentation of actualities: it narrates the conversation 
between a Chicago newspaper woman and her suitor, whom she 
refuses because she will not sacrifice the opportunities of useful- 
ness which her profession gives. (Way & Williams.) 


‘+s Character Through Inspiration ’’ 

No. 7 IN the series of Small Books on Great Subjects is ‘* Char- 
acter Through Inspiration, and Other Papers,” by the Rev. Dr. 
T. T. Munger. Here are seven short discourses on the Chris- 
tian calling, all marked by the author’s fresh and suggestive 
manner of dealing with religious topics. The initial paper un- 
folds the important truth that character is not the outcome of : 
good habits, culture, refined tastes, environment, but results 
from those divine forces which mould the soul into a likeness to 
its Maker. In another sermon, Ezekiel’s mysterious vision of 
the wheels within wheels is made the basis of a profitable pres- 
entation of character as four-fold, including the qualities of 
courage, aspiration, thought and love. That the greater part 
of the unrest of humanity springs from pride and self-assertion, © 
to be remedied by the cultivation of humility,—that religion is a 
power in the individual according as it brings him nearer to ' 
God,—that pity and sympathy are not mere emotion but the 
true wisdom—that self-conquest and service of others should be |; 
the aim of everyone,—these are among points enforced with 
earnestness and apt illustration. The tenor of the volume is up- 
lifting. (Thos. Whittaker.) - 
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‘* History of the American Episcopal Church"’ 

THE appearance of a seventh edition of Dr. S. D. McConnell’s 
“ History of the American Episcopal Church,” testifies to the ap- 
preciation of a certain public, and at the same time calls for a 
passing notice from the fact of its being revised and enlarged. 

he enlargement consists mainly in a bringing upto date, by the 
treatment especially of the ritual controversy which has been so 
much to the fore in the past thirty years, and which was almost 
too actual and burning a question for full treatment at the time 
when the book was first issued. This chapter adds to the com- 
| ear sated the book, giving, among other things, a long extract 
rom the epoch-making speech. of Dr, de Koven at the general 
convention of 1871—in which, by the way, we wonder whether 
Dr. McConnell is responsible for calling one of the most dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastical lawyers in England Sir Robert Phi/e- 
more. The whole book is written rather from what we should 
call the sectarian standpoint, treating the Episcopal Church as 
one of many co-ordinate bodies and so contrasting with the 
“churchly ” tone of the less brilliant but more painstaking and 
accurate history published not long since by Bishop Coleman of 
Delaware. (Thos. Whittaker.) 





A Choice 

Tuey please me not—these solemn songs 

That hint of sermons covered up. 
Tis time the world should heed its wrongs, 

But in a poem let me sup, 
Not simples brewed to cure or ease 
Humanity’s confessed disease, 
But the spirit-wine of a singing line, 

Or a dew-drop in.a honey cup! 

Paut Laurence Dunsar, 


The Lounger 


_It was 4 brilliant idea on the part of Prot. Harry T. Peck to 
translate the famous but virtually unread novel written by Pe- 
tronius, the Arbiter Eligantiarum of Nero's reign. Everyone 
who has read “ Quo Vadis"—and everyone has read that fa- 
mous novel—has a soft place in his heart for Petronius. Even 
those who condemn the book think that Sienkiewicz’s portrait of 
Petronius is its one excuse for being. Like many of the other 
characters in Quo Vadis,” Petronius was an historical personage, 
and his novel is the one surviving specimen of « the realistic 
novel in antiquity,” as Prof. Peck truly says. Only a portion of 
the original novel will be translated, but it will of course be the 
most important portion. Prof. Peck has written an exhaustive in- 
troduction, and the book will be profusely illustrated with repro- 
ductions from ancient originals and authoritative restorations. 
I am particularly interested in this translation, as I had just sug- 
gested to a friend the advisability of making it when I saw the 
announcement that Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co, had the book in 
hand. It will not be published, however, before the autumn. 
If every reader of “Quo Vadis” reads « Trimalchio's Dinner,” 
as the translation will be called, neither publisher nor author 
need ask any greater success. 





“oe 
WHEN SIR WEMYSS REID says that there is ‘no longer any 
attempt to disguise the fact that Mr. Gladstone is advancing to- 
wards the inevitable end of life with footsteps that do not Jag,” 
we may well believe it, for Sir Wemyss is very close to the Grand 
Old Man. Mr, Gladstone's pathetic « »peal to spare him the pub- 
lie discussion of his ailments has been heeded by the British 
press. He is suffering enough from bodily ills, without having 
this mental torture added. Zhe Evening Post's London corres- 
pondent says that « Mr. Gladstone's literary executor will find 
the newly built muniment-room at Hawarden Castle stored with 
priceless political literary treasures, including copies of every 

letter to and from the Queen.” 
; So 
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Mk. F. HOPKINSON SMITH'S story, “Caleb West,” which has 
run its successful course through Zhe Atlantic Monthly, will be 
published in book-form early this month. Since it was written 
the author has very carefully revised it, changing here and 
polishing there, until he has greatly improved its literary ap- 
pearance, though he has left the story essentially as it was, with 
all its grim humor, all its pathos and all its truth to life. The 
full title of the story is Caleb West, Master Diver,” which should 
give it a particular interest at the present 'moment, when our at- 
tention has been forcibly called to the dangerous and exciting busi- 
ness of professional diving. Mr. Smith got the material of his 
story from life. When he began his career as an engineer, one 
of the first important government contracts that was awarded 
him was the building of the Race Rock Light, off New London. 
The foundation consisted of some thirty thousand loads of stone. 
The center of this mass of stones had to be brought up from 
the bottom by divers, and a new plan of Mr. Smith’s tried. 
This was the placing of a specially made cast-iron cylin- 
der in the water till it touched bottom and was secured there ; 
then it was filled with concrete, packed down, which became as 
hard as the stones themselves, and more secure. 


sha) 


It WAS WHILE building this light-house that Mr. Smith gained 
the material for his story. I do not say that he has followed the 
actual facts in every particular, but Caleb West and his tragedy 
are not altogether evolved from the author's imagination. The 
frontispiece of the book is from an actual photograph; whether 
it is that of the real Caleb or not I do not know, but it is quite 
one’s idea of the good old man. The other illustrations are from 
the facile pencils of Mr. Malcolm Fraser and Mr. Arthur I. Kel- 
ler. 

a ae) 


SOME DAYS AGO a Syrian youth not more than sixteen 
years of age walked into the office of Mr. S. W. Marvin at 
Messrs. Scribner's. He carried a letter of introduction in his 
hand and a portfolio of drawings under his arm. In very good 
English he asked Mr. Marvin to read the one and glance over 
the contents of the other. Mr. Marvin did as requested. The 
appearance of the boy interested him, his large dark eyes and 
olive skin made him remarkable amid his American surround- 
ings. The boy sat modestly by while his portfolio was being 
examined. It was found to contain a collection of most striking 
oriental designs for book-covers. When Mr. Marvin had run his 
critical eye over them, the boy asked him if there were any that 
he might find worth using. ‘Have you any more?” inquired 
Mr. Marvin; to which the boy replied that all he had were there. 
‘«T will take them all,” said Mr. Marvin, “and when you have 
any more, bring them along and I will take them also.” 


Ls a) 


I HAPPENED IN some time after, and was shown the designs. 
They are certainly striking, and remind one, not unnaturally, of 
the designs of oriental stuffs. Only one was Americanized, and 
that was the least successful. Now I wonder why more Syrians, 
Turks and other orientals with whom New York abounds have 
not tried their hands at this sort of work before. This particular 
Syrian said that he had never studied the art of design, but had 
simply picked it up. 

sg) 


I READ with interest of a new invention by Mr. Robert Gally, 
by which a composer's musical thoughts may be written down as 
they flow from the keys of his piano. Heretofore he has either 
had. to write them down himself, after they were cold, or employ 
the services of a musical stenographer to sit at his elbow and 
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take them down for him, which sometimes embarrassed their 
flow. Now comes Mr, Gally with his tonograph, which may be 
attached to the piano, out of the composer's sight, and record 
not only every note that he plays; but all the peculiarities of his 
playing. While the tonograph will be a great boon to the com- 
poser, it will also give the unscrupulous a great opportunity. The 
latter may invite Paderewski to his house, and under the inspira- 
tion of musical talk and a good piano induce the great pianist to 
improvise. While the latter is pouring forth liquid music, a 
tonograph attached to the instrument may be recording every 
note of it, the composer being unsuspicious of the trick, as the 
recording angel is out of sight. I know a musician who com- 
poses most beautiful music but who is too lazy to write it out. 
I am just waiting for a tonograph to fasten to her piano. Her 
songs would make her fortune, if it were not already made. 


a) 


The Daily Chronicle is surprised and shocked that a batch of 
letters written by M. Emile Zola to Mr.George Moore should 
find its way into the hands of a well-known Holborn book- 
selling firm. There are six of these letters, and the lot is offered for 
less than five dollars. This the Chronicle says is “dirt cheap”; 
and so it is, particularly as one letter refers “to the English 
school of fiction and the success of M.,” and another “advises 
M. as to the best method of publishing a novel in Paris,” and 
positively “ invites him to take up in England the superb rd/e of 
introducing to the English ‘la littérature vivante.’"” ‘How can 
Mr. Moore possibly have parted with such a flattering invitation? ” 
the Chronicle asks. 

“ 


MR. MoorE, who was in Paris, happened to see the Chronicle's 
paragraph, and immediately replied washing his hands of the 
accusation therein implied. He ‘says that he did not offer the 
letters for sale, but admits that he gave one to some one who 
asked him for an autograph of M. Zola. How. the giving away 
of one letter could get six into a bookshop, raises an interesting 
question. Mr. Moore adds that everyone’s private letters find 
their way sooner or later into the dealers’ hands, so that the 
«misfortune is slighter than you [the Chronicle] imagine it.” 
At the same time he does not enjoy the Chronicle's insinuation 
that he is at fault, for he says:—‘ M. Zola is more careful with 
his papers than I am with mine, but should he lose or have stolen 
from him a packet of my letters, and should | afterwards hear of 
these letters being offered for sale, | should not feel angry or 
even aggrieved.” 

A 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY refusing to be jingoed into war by 
yellow journals and yellow Congressmen, and ex-President Cleve- 
land declining to be tied to the tail of a yellow journal's advertis- 
ing kite, are inspiring objects of contemplation, in these days of 
rampant jingoism and yellow journalism. The distinguished 
gentlemen who consented to be tied to the tail of the kite, partly 
because they didn’t realize its exact purpose, and partly because 
they didn’t mind being advertised themselves, are sadder and 
wiser men than they were before Mr. Cleveland gave the whole 
thing away, in one of the shortest, pithiest, most pointed and 
most patriotic sentences he ever penned. 


sc) 

A WRITER IN The Pall Mall Gazette discusses the subject of 
reviews of books, and is of the opinion that they are of less ac- 
count than they used to be, for the reason that too many books 
are reviewed. A publisher told the writer of the Pa// Mall's 
article that a review, to be of any use to the publisher, should be 
published at least within.a month of its issue. No doubt this is 


true, and no one would be better pleased to publish early re- 
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views of books than the editors of -literary journals. ‘But there 
are excellent reasons why this cannot always be done. In the 


first place, there is an immense number of books published, and 
in the second, the review of an important book should be writ- 
ten by an expert, and experts are not to be hurried. They want 
to read a book carefully and to assimilate it, before they venture 
to criticise it. At least I know that those who write for The 
Critic do, and that is the reason that their reviews carry 
authority. In an office where one man sits down before a pile 
of books on various subjects, and “polishes them off” in the 
course of an afternoon, the publisher gets his timely notice, but 
the reader of the review does not get the sort of criticism that he 
has a right to expect. 


ces 

I HAPPENED to be at the corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street on Tuesday morning as Buffalo Bill's Wild West 
Show paraded by. It certainly was an interesting sight, and the 
riding of Col. Cody himself was something not to be forgotten. 
Of course he is used to the city and its crowded streets, but the 
Indians and Cossacks certainly were not, yet they rode in and out 
among the electric and cable cars that congest at that corner 
with as much unconcern as though it were a steppe or a prairie. 
As I watched the procession ambling past, I could not but be 
surprised at the appearance of the women riders. You would 
naturally suppose that women who live an out-of-doors life, who 
are as much at home in the saddle as other women are in an 
armchair, would look as though they “ enjoyed good health.” On 
the contrary I never saw a paler or more delicate-looking lot 
of women. One or two were little more than wraiths, and I 
don't believe that any of them weighed over a hundred pounds. 
The average young woman of society who spends her nights at 
balls and her afternoons at receptions, has more color in her 
cheeks and brightness in her eyes. Which is the more capable 
of endurance I cannot say, but I know which looks as though 
she could stand the most; and it is not the horsewoman. 


ig) 


MR. W. S. GILBERT is suing Zhe Era for £1000 damages for 
libel. The cable says :— 

“ During the course of his examination, Mr. Gilbert admitted 
attacking the critics, but said he referred to the ‘ American herd ’ 
of journalists in London, ‘ who, without literary ability or experi- 
ence, are given positions as critics, as the easiest work for incom- 
petent journalists.’” 

As this despatch is sent, presumably, by the same representa- 
tive of the Associated Press that cabled bogus interviews with 
Dr. Nansen and Mr. Hope, in which those gentlemen were made 
to malign America, it is only fair to give Mr, Gilbert the benefit 
of the doubt as to the authenticity of the above quotations. 


“ce 

I WONDER WHAT is the meaning of the sudden booming of 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. He is not a young man just at- 
tracting attention, for he has been before the public for many 
years as a reviewer for Zhe Atheneum and also as the author of 
numerous correctly written but uninteresting sonnets for the 
same periodical. Now there seems to be a change in the critical 
minds of London concerning his work. The work, so far as I can © 
see, is just about what it has always been, but the praise that fol- 
lows it is entirely new. Iread in Dr. Nicoll’s “ Rambling Re- 
marks ” that a new edition of a novel that Mr. Watts-Dunton 
wrote twenty years ago is about to be published, and that it is 
‘fully expected that the book will be the ‘most * prominent of the 
season.” Why should a novel that was published twenty years 
ago make such a success when republished? Are not the con- 
ditions the same ? 
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“April Magazines 

‘‘ PHOTOGRAPHING a Wounded Buffalo” is the leading article, 
with ‘illustrations, in the April Harper's. It will'be interesting 
to all sportsmen; but for ourselves, we hardly enjoy seeing -the 
death-agonies of anything—even a buffalo. It is with more in- 
terest that we turn.to Mr. Joseph Pennell’s paper on.‘ How to 
Cycle.in Europe.” This is not a new subject with Mr. Pennell; 
he has. been writing about it for twenty. years or more; ever 
since he and Mrs. Pennell made a Canterbury pilgrimage on a 
tricycle. In the present article he gives all ‘the information that 
the touring cyclist will need: to-day; for he writes from a large 
experience. Mr. Pennell has probably cycled in every “ cyclable” 
corner of Europe, and the information he conveys is highly 
practical. Anyone who contemplates such a tour had better cut 
this article from his April Harper's and carry it in his pocket. 
There is one thing that Mr. Pennell insists upon, and that is that 
the cyclist in Europé should belong to the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club of England and the French Touring Club; the L. A. W., of 
which he is a member, is not sufficient for a European trip. 

In the Editor’s Study, Mr. Warner reports a‘ Dialogue Be- 
tween the General Reader and the Scribe, who Interrupts the 
Reader.” This dialogue is closed by the Scribe, who says, speaking 
of circulating libraries: «« [suppose the novelists couldn't live with- 
out their aid. But in moments of despondency I have some- 
times wished that nobody should read a book that he did not 
buy. He would then be careful not to waste time or money on 
a book that was not good enough to keep by him and absorb as 
part of his life. Do you think the general people would have 
their present good health if they could help themselves to all the 
luxuries by which the rich ruin their digestions? But this is an- 
other subject. Find your place and go on ruining your mind.” 

An article on “England and Germany,” by Mr. Sidney 
Whitman, an Englishman, is written to prove that there is better 
feeling in Germany towards England than England seems to 
believe. Mr. Whitman has talked with Bismarck on the subject, 
and finds him particularly friendly; « Bismarck’s attitude toward 
England,” says this writer, ‘‘ never went further than that which 
was necessary in order to keep English influence out of Ger- 
many, where he considered—and surely he had a perfect right 
to consider—that it is undesirable, not wanted—in fact, a dam- 
nable nuisance. Once this object achieved, Bismarck has always 
been in favor of a good understanding and, if possible, cordial 
relations with England.” 





Mr. Bret Harte opens the April Century with a poem, “ Her 
Last Letter,” being a reply to «His Answer.” Of course it has 
swing and sentiment; but no one, not even Mr. Harte, could 
equal her firs¢ letter. We are glad to hear this one, because it 
reminds us of the other; but it is not the other by along distance. 
——Two articles that are bound to attract attention in-this num- 
ber of Zhe Century are « A Pennsylvania Colliery Village,” by 
Mr. Henry Edward Rood, and «Coal is King,” by Mr. Edward 
Atkinson. The subjects are timely, and their treatment is helped 
by their striking illustrations. Mr. Rood commends the action 
of Sheriff James Martin and his posse of deputies who recently 
were tried, but happily acquitted, « for murder or manslaughter, 
because they performed their sworn duty.” What this writer 
says on the subject of emigration is in line with conservative and 
‘commonsense opinion:— 


«The problem of enacting and enforcing laws which will keep 
undesirable immigrants out of this country in the future is a 
grave one, for there is no prospect that their number will de- 
crease. There is no doubt that the future immigrants from 
southern Europe will drive out-of other employments requiring. 
hard labor American, German, Scandinavian, and British work- 
men, who must earn good wages, and who cannot compete with 
Slovak, Polack or Itatian in the problem of cheap living. At 
present an honest, industrious, but impecunious family may be 
refused admittance, while a group of anarchists may enter if each 
has in his pocket ten dollars or more.” 





The April Scribner's comes out.in a gorgeous cover, printed 
in gold and nine colors, which is the first of Mr. Albert Herter's 
four prize covers. This number is distinguished as containing 
the first chapters of Mr. Richard Harding Davis's new - novel, 
“‘ The King’s Jackal.” The story opens well, and suggests. (if so 
original .a writer as Mr. Davis can be said to suggest anyone) 
Mr. Anthony Hope, whose facility in creating kings and king- 
doms is one of his conspicuous qualities.——Prof. Brander Mat- 
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thews writes in this number on “ The Conventions of the Drama’ 
and opens our eyes to the absurdity of certain things we have 
grown so used to that we never notice. He says:— 


«« As we read cown the history of the drama, we discover that 
almost every generation has prided itself on getting closer to 
nature than its predecessor did; but an analysis of this boasted 
progress shows us that it has consisted generally in the discard- 
ing of some of the more flagrant conventionalities of the earlier 
generation—for which others quite as arbitrary were often sub- 
stituted promptly. A conventionality which had its origin in 
some circumstance of a single theatre is transplanted to other 
theatres, where it is quite meaningless; and there it lingers long, 
for. the stage is the most conservative of all human institutions, 
very loath to give up anything which has once pleased the 
public.” 

Prof. Matthews thinks that too much realism in the accessor- 
ies spoils the play; as a man has but one pair of eyes he cannot 
look at more than one thing at a time, and if the mob is as well 
acted as it was. by the Meininger Company when “Julius Cesar” 
was presented, the attention of the audience is distracted from the 
leading actor “The Toiling of .Felix,”a poem by Dr. van 
Dyke, is dedicated to Mr. Wyckoff, whose “‘ Workers” it precedes. 








The Pall Mall contains an article by G. A. Sekon, the first ot 
a series, on ‘‘ The Evolution of Comfort in Railway Traveling,” 
in which he contrasts the American and English systems. There 
has certainly been an improvement in the English ‘manner of 
railway conveyance, if we may judge by the illustrations; the 
American railway carriages are coming more and more into 
favor in England, and they certainly have their advantages. 
While it is most pleasant to have a railway carriage all to one’s 
self, it is not so pleasant to have one with one’s self and a lunatic, 
or possible murderer; and even the conservative Englishman 
is beginning to realize the force of this argument. A de- 
scription by “ An Artist in Antwerp ” will interest all who have 
visited that city; particularly the illustrations, which represent the 
Musée Plantin. 








There are two articles of special literary interest in the cur- 
rent Atlantic—one, ‘‘The Romance ofa Famous Library,” by 
Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of the Boston Public Library; 
the other Mr. W. H. Schofield’s ‘Personal Impressions ot 
Bjérnson and Ibsen.” Mr.: Putnam tells the story of Count Libri, 
and his literary thefts, which were the foundation of the famous 
Ashburnham collection. It is a most interesting story, and 
shows to what lengths a man will go, and the amount ot ingenu- 
ity he will employ in stealing a book. Libri did not steal, as 
some bibliomaniacs do, because he had the collector’s craze, but 
because he knew the value of the books that he purloined, and 
intended to sell them for just as much as he could get for 
them. ; ; 

Mr. Schofield seems to have spent a‘good deal of time in 
Christiania, and to. have becomé better acquainted than most 
foreigners have become with Bjérnson and Ibsen. In contrasting 
them he says :— 
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«Could two men be more unlike than Bjérnson and: Ibsen’? 
Bjérnson, as we have seen, friendly, enthusiastic, outspoken, ex- 
uberant, fond of his family, interested in his fellows; Ibsen, re- 
served, cold, cautious, taciturn, never caught off his guard, always 
alone. Bjérnson has been called the heart 6f Norway, Ibsen its 
head. Bjérnson delights in being the centre of an admiring 
gathering; Ibsen abhors the curious crowd. Bjérnsorr has always 
a word for everyone; an opinion on every question, an eloquent 
speech for every occasion. Ibsen is one of the most uncommuni- 
cative of men; he has almost never been induced to address a 
meeting; he avoids expressing his opinion on any subject what- 
ever. Bjérnson fills columns ‘ef the radical newspapers at a 
moment's notice. ' Ibsen keeps his ideas to himself, broods over 
them, and produces only one book every two years, but that as 
regularly as the seasons return. Bjérnson tells you all about his 
plans in advance. As for Ibsen, no pne (not even his most inti- 
mate friends, if he may be said to have such) has the remotest 
idea what a forthcoming drama is to be about. He absolutely 
refuses to give the slightest hint as to the nature of the work be- 
fore it is in the hands of the booksellers, though the day on which 
it is to be obtained is announced a month ahead. Eyen the actors 
who are to play the piece almost immediately have to await its 
publication.” 


It is a curious thing that Ibsen likes to go to balls, although he 
is almost a recluse in other ways. He, as is well known, spends 
a part of every day in a hotel café, and whenever the occasion 
offers he attends public or private balls. His desire is, apparently, 
to be in the crowd, but not of it. - In a more or less confidential 
talk with Mr. Schofield, he said «slowly, almost unconscious of 
my presence,” ‘Yes, I have tried to live my own life,—and I 
think I have been right.” 


The Fine Arts 
The National Academy of Design 

THE concientious sight-seer, who likes to take things in a cer- 
tain order, has a difficult task before him at the seventy-third 
annual exhibition of the National Academy. There are paintings 
in oils and in pastels, good, bad and indifferent, of all schools, 
and, we had almost said, of all periods, arranged in such charm- 
ing disarray as though the hanging committee had turned over 
their task to the Lord of. Misrule, who has such wide dominion 
in other matters in this town. To be sure, we do not know what 
better they could have done with their material. And they have 
at least given us some more or less agreeable surprises. We come 
through a dark bituminous forest of works by our old masters 
upon a group of impressionist pictures which look like an open- 
ing upon the outer air. We lift our eyes from Mr. Beckwith’s 
fair-skinned «« Nude,” to Mr. Leon Moran’s Byzantine ‘« Madonna 
‘and Child,” immediately above. Huge landscapes are surrounded 
by numbers of little pictures. A “Chinese Fishmonger,” by Mr. 
Theodore Wores, elbows “The Crucifixion,” by Mr. George 
Inness, Jr. The manner in which the, prizes have been dis- 
tributed will increase the visitor’s wonder. But that is partly ex- 
plicable. All are hedged in by conditions which limit the class 
of painters who may compete for them; and as the same person 
cannot twicé compete for the same prize, each of these is prac- 
tically sure, in time, to be awarded to everybody who is eligible. 
They are good things to be passed around. Mr. Robert Reid’s 
“ Dawn,” which has won the first Hallgarten prize of $300, is an 
excellent piece of decorative painting; Mr. Thayer’s « Portrait,” 
which has taken the Thomas B. Clarke prize of the same amount, 
has excellent qualities; and the paintings by Mr. Harry Roseland, 
Mr. W. C. Hartson and Miss Letitia B, Hart, to which have fallen 
the second and third Hallgarten prizes and the Norman B. Dodge 
prize, are certainly not among the worst in the exhibition. But 
of these we can place only Mr. Reid’s work among the best things. 
There are portraits by Mr. Shirlaw, Mr. Benson and Mr. Weir 
which are more successful, each in its way, than is Mr. Thayer's 
in its way; and, aside from thése, there are Mr. Gilbert Gaul’s 
«« News from the Front,” Mr. Twachtman’s “ Niagara” and Mr. 
Horatio Walker’s “The Harrower,” whose uncommon merits 
surely deserve recognition. 

Ofthe so-called Impressionists, Mr. Twachtman, in his “Niagara,” 
just mentioned, and his figure in blue, “In the Sunlight,” is, 
by far, the boldest. He has no method but to place a tone where 
he sees it to be needed. Mr. Koopman, whose picture of two 
gossips enjoying ‘An Idle Hour,” is placed near by, works in a 
sort of loose mosaic, which leaves the.canvas bare in places; Mr. 
Childe Hassam, whose “ Springtime,” a picture of a nurse and 
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her two charges in a garden, isnot far away, has a manner ot 
dragging his brush which produces a lot of little sparkling points 
of light that convey an impression of sunlight in a semi-mechani- 
cal way. Twachtman only paints as he sees, with an eye to the 
general mass and tone, not occupied in hunting up detail. 

As a composition in color, Mr. St. John Harper's little land- 
scape, “ New Dordrecht,” should not be overlooked. The red 
tones of the flowers in the foreground and the roofs of the houses 
in the distatice*aété borne upby the greys and greens of the river 
and the fields*iit'a manner which proves him a real colorist. Mr. 
Parton’s much bigger and stronger painting of maples and hem- 
locks, «« The Woéds,” does not compare with it in this respect. 
The color, in this; is more brilliant; it is not without harmony, but 
the harmony is fét carried throughout the picture. Mr. Gott- 
wald’s «Life in Dordrecht” in the corridor will be found’ one of 
the pleasantest bits of genre in the exhibition, though~a little 
chalky in ‘color. 

Mr. Frank Fowler's carefully painted “ Portrait” of a lady in a 
Showy European peasant costume seems to welcome the visitor 
as he enters. On his departure he may stop for a moment-to 
admire Mr. Herbert Adams's relief for one of the doors of the 
Congressional Library, and the few other works of sculpture by 
Katherine T. Prescott, W. R. O’Donovan and F. Miranda which 
ornament the staircase. . 





The. Society of American Artists: Second Notice 

THERE are so many excellent things at the galleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, that he who goes at all, if he really 
cares about painting is pretty sure to return. In our last issue 
we purposely omitted to mention a number of pictures dealing 
with Indian subjects which, whatever their shortcomings,show that 
there is an abundance of picturesque material going to waste 
among the copper-colored wards of the nation. . This is not the 
place to inquire how it is that the less artificial the subject repre- 
sented the more favorable it should be to art; but such appears 
to be the case. The half-naked redman with his rude pottery, 
his skins and his barbaric wampum are picturesque in the high- 
est degree in Mr. Lucius Hitchcock’s academical « Atala,” 
while. it takes all of the cleverness of a consummate painter to 
make a modern lady or gentleman presentable in paint. Mr: 
Hitchcock's picture shows little more than the usual result of 
good training ; but it may suggest that there is a splendid field 
here for an artist of individual talent such as he may yet become. 
Among the younger figure-painters of promise we should men- 
tion Miss Austa D. Sturtevant, whose two paintings of a girl 
dancing in an arbor (Nos. 135, 137) show good mastery of action 
and of form, though her‘ use of color is, as yet, a little timid. 

Mr. Frederick B. Williams’s «« Spring Landscape” has many ot 
the charms which poets associate with the season, but not those 
which the painter finds when he goes to nature instead of books 
for inspiration. But beauty is beauty whether it comes from 
without or from within. Let those who do not like Mr. Williams 
try Mr. Joe Evans, whose “ Appletrees at Petersham” are actual 
portraits from the life, and drawn with the fidelity of a Holbein. 
Yet the chances are that the man who objects to Mr. Williams's 
idealism will object also to Mr. Evans's realism; what he 
desires being only a reflection of his own commonplace notions. 
It is one of the functions and perhaps the most important func- 
tion of an exhibition such as this, to rid people of those chance 
accumulations of rubbish that they call their « ideas of things,” 
and to set them free to receive clean impressions and to conceive 
valid ideas concerning visible nature. There are not many 
paintings here which may not serve to open the eyes of the aver- 
age mortal to things unkenned by him, but not the less real. 





lr St. Gaudens Not to Live Abroad 


To A FRIEND in New York, Mr. St. Gaudens writes as 
follows:— 


“‘T have your note asking if the statements made in the papers 
that I am about to take up a definite residence abroad are true. 
Not a bit of it; I am here on a visitonly. I came to stay two or 
three months, but there is so much to do and see here, that my 
stay has been prolonged; that is all. Now that I am on this 
side of the water, I want to see all I can, and after I have visited 
Spain and Greece I shall return. I have given up my studio in 


36th Street because I want something better when I return; and 
as to the things I had moved over. here, they are -the Shaw and 
the Puritan (with some of the medallions), of which I shail have 
reductions made; they do those things so well here in France. 
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“TT should be very glad ‘if the reports that have been spread 
were contradicted.” 


PaRIs, 18 March 1898. AUGUSTUS SAINT GAUDENS. 





Art Notes 

' SEVERAL new bronze statuettes by American sculptors have 
been added to those by MacMonnies at the galleries of Theodore 
B, Starr, in Fifth Avenue. Among them the most attractive are 
Mr. Edwin Elwell’s two Egyptian figures, ‘« Isis imposing Silence” 
and the “‘ Goddess of Fire.” Mr. Elwell has treated the hieratic 

, the clinging drapery, and. the accessories proper to his sub- 
Jects in a fashion of his own and so as to evolve from them a quite 
modern sort of beauty. There is a spirited small bronze of a 
buffalo by the well-known sculptor of animals, Mr. A. Phinister 
Proctor. Some notable statues and reliefs in bronze, by the 
Italian sculptor, Petrilli, are shown; and the reduction of Mac- 
Monnies’s group for Prospect Park, Brooklyn, and a new statuette 
by Elwell, «« The Orchid,” are expected shortly. 

—Mr. Paul Bartlett, who is busy in his Passy Studio on a 
statue of Michel Angelo, expects to sail in March for the United 
states on an art visit. He recently sent to New York for casting 
the model of a door for the mausoleum of W. A. Clark, the 
copper miner, in Woodlawn cemetery. The door will be in 
bronze and is composed of the door proper in one panel, and a 
heavily and deeply undercut border of poppies—leaves, buds and 
flowers—as a symbol of Rest. On the door is a draped female 
figure, in very low relief, a vision gliding into the tomb, the face 
being an idealized portrait of Mrs. Clark. 

—The last monthly exhibition of the season at the Lotus Club 

was one of paintings by artists who are members of the club, and 
included examples of the work of Mr. John LaFarge, Mr. Thomas 
Moran, Mr. Irving R. Wiles, Mr. Eastman Johnson and Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson, who would be a great artist if he were not a 
great actor. An excellent portrait of Dr. Eggleston was one of 
Mr. Wiles’s two contributions. 
_ —A large collection of engravings of events and persons con- 
nected with American history, formed by the late Dr. E. Abbott, 
has been shown at the American Art Galleries prior to sale, 
together with a number of paintings, mostly of the French school, 
belonging to Mr. Abraham Disbecker, and a miscellaneous col- 
lection of old and modern Japanese and Chinese curios. 





A New England Act of Faith 


** AMINADAB, my precious son, 
Tell me, what book is that ?” 

“« Mother, the Life of Whittington 
And his amusing Cat.” 


«« My son, ‘tis an ungodly book; 
That cat’s tale is not true; 
Upon such pictures do not look, 
Though gaudy to the view. 


« Lord Mayors’ shows are vanities 
And baits to catch the soul; 
Gold-getting cats are Satan’s lies 
To turn you from the goal. 


‘« Go read of Christian and the Lion, 
And of the dreadful Giant; 
That is a book to live and die on, 
Of Satan’s wiles defiant. 


«« Because you've done this naughty thing, 
To read upon the sly, 
To-day no turkéy but the wing, 
Nor any pumpkin-pie. 


« Tl burn this book as they of old 

Burned theirs, of all men seen, 

Converted by St. Paul the bold— 
See Acts nineteen, nineteen.” 


And so she threw, with aspect sinister, 
That chap-book on the coals, 
Whose present price would ship a minister 
For saving heathen souls. 
IRVING BROWNE. 
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The Laureate on Anglo-American Unity 
The Herald publishes the following poem. from the pen of the Poet 
Laureate:— 
What is the voice I hear 
On the wind of the.Western Sea? 
Sentinel, listen from out Cape Clear, 
And say what the voice may be. 
“’Tis a proud, free people calling loud to a people proud and 
free. 


« And it says to them, ‘ Kinsmen, hail ! 
We severed have been too long ; 
Now let us haye done with a wornout tale, 
The tale of an ancient wrong, 
And our friendship last long as love doth last, and be stronger 
than death is strong,’” 


Answer them, sons of the selfsame race, 
And blood of the selfsame clan, 
Let us speak with each other, face to face, 
And answer as man to man, 
And loyally love and trust each other as none but free men can. 


Now fling them out to the breeze, 
Shamrock, thistle and rose, 
And the Star-Spangled Banner unfurl with these, 
A message to friends and foes, 
Wherever the sails of peace are seen and wherever the war wind 
blows. 


A message to bond and thrall to wake, 
For wherever we come, we twain, 
The throne of the tyrant shall rock and quake 
And his menace be void and vain, 
For you are lords of a strong young land and we are lords of the 
main. 


Yes, this is the voice on the bluff March gale, 
«« We severed have been too long ; 
But now we have done with a wornout tale, 
‘ The tale of an ancient wrong, 
And our friendship last long as love doth last, and be stronger 
than death is strong.” 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 





Where Books are Easy to Get. 


AMHERST, MASS., with a population of 4,800, claims to be 
better supplied with free library facilities in proportion to its pop- 
ulation than any other community of which the record is avail- 
able. The library of Amherst College, of nearly 70,000 volumes, 
is open to all comers for thirteen hours a day, and is largely re- 
sorted to by the teachers in the town, pupils in the schools, 
members of various study classes, the Woman's Club, etc. The 
State College also opens to the people its choice library, mainly 
scientific, of 19,000 volumes. Besides these reference libraries, 
there are two free town libraries, one of 7,600 in the fine Town 
Hall at the center, and ‘another of 2,300 volumes in its own neat 
building at North Amherst, two miles away. The town also 
pays for the carriage of the library books to South Amherst, two 
miles in the other direction, where there is a delivery station. 
The result of all these facilities is that during the year 1897, 
25,000 volumes were circulated from the town libraries, or more 
than five books for every inhabitant, man, woman and child. 

It is interesting to add to this record of a single town, the 
fact noted in the eighth report, just issued, of the Massachusetts 
State Library Commission, that only ten towns in the state (em- 
bracing about one three-hundredth part of the population) are 
now without free public libraries. 

New Hampshire, under the stimulus of its recent law requiring 
every town to maintain a free library, is a good second to 
Massachusetts in this regard, but no other state in the union 
makes any approach to such general diffusion of free libraries. 





James Payn 
THE popular English novelist, whose portrait we present here- 
with, died on Friday, March 25. He was born: at Cheltenham 
After a short period 


in 1830, and spent his schooldays at Eton. 
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MR. JAMES PAYN 


at Woolwich Academy he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and before taking his degree published a volume of verse (1852) 
entitled «‘ Stories from Boccaccio.” In 1858 he became editor of 
Chambers's Journal, in the pages of which his first two novels, 
«“ A Family Scapegrace” and “ Lost Sir Massingberd” achieved 
great popularity. ‘By Proxy,” “What He Cost Her,” « High 
Spirits,” «For Cash Only,” are among the best-known of his 
novels and tales, a list of which, so long ago as 1890, included 
some sixty titles. From 1882 until the spring of 1896 Mr. Payn 
was the editor of The Cornhill Magazine, which first gave to 
the world many of his entertaining “ Recollections,” literary and 
autobiographical, since extended and republished in several 
pleasant volumes. For the past ten years he had contributed to 
The Illustrated London News a column of semi-editorial jot- 
tings, under the caption, ‘Our Note-Book.” As astory-teller he 
was ingenious, lively and humorous ;. as a man, conscientious, 
kindly and industrious. He leaves a host of friends. 





Mr. Lowell and Dr. Peabody. 


IN THE latest volume of Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, besides the valuable information in the his- 
torical papers written by various members, there are also a num- 
ber of interesting references to literary men. For instance, Mr. 
A. Lawrence Lowell in his memoir of James Russell Lowell, 
speaking of the poet’s method of composing, says:— 

«©He never had the faculty, which a few great poets have 
possessed, of treating his mind like a machine, and setting it in 
motion whenever he pleased. Hisgenius was, indeed, peculiarly 
fettered by his mood, which explains the fact that, in spite of his 
rapidity and his constant habit of hard work, he had the reputa- 
tion of being indolent and dilatory. His procrastination was 
sometimes provoking, and it is said that when he had been 
selected to deliver the ‘Commemoration Ode,’ his friends were 
worried beyond measure because he did not begin to write it, 
until suddenly the inspiration came and the poem was complete.” 

The following extraordinary qualities of Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, 
formerly chaplain of Harvard University, are narrated by Edward 
J. Young:— 

“ He was able to read when he was three years old, and he 
learned his letters from a book which inadvertently was placed 
before him upside down, so that it was always a matter of indif- 
ference to him how a book was put before. his eyes. On one oc- 
casion, when he was riding in a stage-coach and was turning the 
leaves of a volume printed in German characters, one of the 
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passengers remarked that this young man pretended to have a 
knowledge of German, but he could. know nothing about it, for 
he was holding his book upside down. The ancient languages 
he could read in the same manner ; and when a pupil stood be- 
fore him with a copy of Homer or Virgil, he could from his 
seat overlook the top of the page and follow the lesson as readily 
as if he had the copy in his own hand. For aconsiderable time 
he preferred this way of reading; but when he saw that it at- 
tracted attention, he discontinued it, although he retained his 
power of so doing as long as he lived. 

«Many instances are related of his wonderful memory. When 
he was seven years of age, the members of his class in Sunday- 
school were requested to begin the Bible. and learn as much as 
they could. On being called upon, he recited sentence after 
sentence, and occupied the time until it was necessary to close 
the school. As he had not finished, inquiry was made by the 
superintendent, when it was found that Andrew had committed 
to memory the whole of the first chapter of Genesis and a large 
part of the book besides.” 





The Listening Sword 


Stitt on the hilt, O Patience, keep thy hand! 
Though in the sheath the uneasy sword may leap 
That waits, but, for its waiting, cannot sleep. 

For it doth envy Arthur’s knightly brand 

And each fame-wreathed weapon, hero-manned, 
That the world’s freemen in remembrance keep. 
Oh, how can steel be deaf when nations weep 

With the loud sobbing of the desolate strand ! 


Are there who think, ‘‘ The hilt hears, not the blade, 
Snug in its silence”? Ah, from storms upcaught 
Fall not too soon the lightnings of the Lord. 

Justice, thou God in Man, when thou hast weighed 
All in thy balance, show us what we ought. 
Then, Patience, not till then, loose the appointed 
sword. 


30 March 1898. RosBert UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 


Music 
Notes of the Season 

THE movement to establish and maintain a permanent orches- 
tra in this city has taken shape. The Orchestra Society of New 
York has been organized, with Mr. Charles T. Barney as its 
President, and Gustav E. Kissel and William E. Strong to fill the 
offices of Secretary and Treasurer, the board of trustees includ- 
ing such well known music-lovers as, Mrs. Robert Abbe, Mrs. 
William H. Draper, Miss Louisa Morgan, Mrs. James Speyer, 
Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler, Mrs. R. W. Gilder, Mrs. William P. 
Douglas, Mrs. Walston H. Brown, Mrs. Henry Clews, Mrs. Victor 
Sorchon, Mrs. Arthur von Briesen, Dr. Richard H. Derby and 
Messrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Charles H. Ditson, Robert W. 
de Forest, Charles Lanier, Charles F. McKim, Stephen H. Olin, 
Henry W. Poor, Whitelaw Reid, J. Hampden Robb, Albert 
Stettheimer and Gustav H. Schwab. Those who have already sub- 
scribed to a guarantee fund, pledging themselves to the annual 
payment of such sums as accompany their names are: Charles 
H. Ditson $2000, William C. Schermerhorn $1000, James Speyer 
$1000, Charles T. Barney $1000, George T. Bliss $1000, Henry 
W. Poor $1000, Charles Lanier $1000, Charles H. Coster $500, 
Gustav E. Kissel $500, William E. Strong $500, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Villard $500 and Mrs. Gilbert Jones $500. 


The news of the sudden and most unexpected death of Anton 
Seidl brings with it a sense of irreparable loss, and throws the 
affairs of the Society—organized for the express purpose 
of retaining distinguished conductors in this country—into 
a state of extreme confusion. There is something inexpressibly 
sad in the thought that Herr Seidl has passed from us at the very 
moment when his long deferred hope of obtaining a body of 
competent instrumentalists—an orchestra on whose services he 
could rely for a stated period of years, not months or weeks— 
was about to be realized. His memory. will always be associated 
with our greatest privileges in regard to the Wagner music- 
dramas, and those who witnessed his triumphs at Covent Garden 
during the London season of 1897, who followed his inspired 
readings of « Parsifal” during the subsequent Bayreuth perform- 
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ances, atid who have kept track of his more recent achievements 
in proclaiming such works as the ‘Symphonie Pathétique” of 
Tschaikowsky, the “New World Symphony,” by Dvorak, and 
among others our own “ Indian Suite,” by MacDowell, may per- 
haps realize the extent of the loss which the musical world at 
large and we in particular have been called upon to sustain, 


Mr. Ethelbert Nevin’s large circle of friends and admirers 
thronged the Carnegie Lyceum in the afternoon of March 24, 
and were treated to a nondescript entertainment in which the 
music of the young Boston composer may be said to have played 
a leading part. Mr. Nevin rendered a group of piano pieces 
which figured on the program as “ Misericordia,” « Il Rosignuolo,” 
“La Pastorella” and « Arlecchino.” If these titles had been 
printed in reverse order the audience would scarcely have had 
reason to suffer from even a momentary disturbance of ideas. 
As it was, however, the music flowed on in a series of equally 
pretty strains and delicate fiorature measures, with Mr. Nevin’s 
sympathetic touch and occasionally almost inaudible pianissimo 
to still further lull that critical instinct to passive endurance, if 
not to absolute unconsciousness. 


The piano selections were followed by eight of Mr. Nevin’s 
most popular songs interpreted by Mrs. Julie Wyman, who 
seemed considerably out of condition, but who nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in winning several encores. 


Herr Emil Paur’s program for the fifth and last concert of the 
Boston Symphony Society—which occurred in the evening of the 
same day—seemed much in the nature of a direct challenge. Mr. 
Theodore Thomas’s readings of the three instrumental numbers 
from Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and of the third overture to 
«Lenore ” were fresh in the minds of local connoisseurs, and Herr 
Paur wished to bring his own interpretations of the great works 
and the performances of his unrivaled bands of virtuosi, into 
such relief as could only be secured through contrast and favor- 
able criticism. 


As far as the two orchestras were concerned, Herr: Paur had 
certainly but little to fear, and the second movement of the sym- 
phony proved an almost bewilderingly brilliant bit of executive 
work; but the Boston orchestra’s conductor unfortunately handi- 
caps himself in his best efforts by inflexible methods which do 
not. readily lend themselves to poetic thought.or a broad use of 
rubato effects, and some of the composer’s most beautiful ideas 
were ruthlessly sacrificed in the interest of mere virtuousity. 
Owing to the different hours at which the concerts began, it was 
quite possible to leave the Metropolitan Opera House atter the 
Beethoven numbers had been disposed of, and to reach the Hotel 
Astoria in time for the second movement of Dr. Dvorak’s «« From 
the. New World Symphony,” placed by Herr Seidl at the begin- 
ning of his program for the Eleventh Subscription Concert. The 
symphony was read with the deepest insight and most thorough 
sympathy, and was. followed. by a Liszt rhapsody and grand 
polonaise, the soloist of the occasion being Mrs. Josephine 
Jacobi, whose fine contralto voice does not suffice to make her 
interesting, and whose performances in the Saint-Saens aria 
were very mediocre. 


_ Mr. Jefferson in His Best Role 


MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON made a most successful appearance in 
this city, last Tuesday evening, impersonating the character in 
which he is at his best, but in which the public least often sees 
him—the character of that unique man and actor—Joe Jefferson. 
The audience was a small one, numbering not more than 250 
souls, yet it is safe to say the distinguished comedian never made 
a more determined effort to please, even when ten times as many 
people were gathered to see him; and certainly he never made 
a more palpable hit. 

- The place was the Constable Building, at Fifth Avenue and 
Eighteenth Street, and the occasion a dinner given in the actor's 
honor. by the Aldine Club and the Uptown Association, now 
happily combined in a body hereafter to exist under the charter 
of the Uptown and the name of the Aldine. The delightful 
quarters of the club of business men with whom the publishers, 
authors, artists and journalists have cast in their lot—a suite of 
spacious rooms at the top of a model twelve-story office-building 
—never presented a more flowery and festive aspect than it did 
on this eventful evening; the faultless taste of Mr. A. W. Drake 
being evident in that artistic. arrangement of brasses and cop- 
pers, flowers, plants and vines that was always a feature of the 
decorations of the rooms of the Aldine Club, whenever the fatted. 
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calf was to be feasted upon. Somewhat ot the captivating cosi- 
ness of the rooms at the Kensington, and at the earlier clubhouse 
in Lafayette Place, was lacking, but its place was supplied, by 
the spacious solidity of the new quarters. 

Atthe guest table with Mr. Jefferson, who was in perfect form, 
and looked ten years younger than usual, were President H. B. 
Dominick, who acted as temporary chairman; Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, who filled the difficult role of toastmaster with a tact and 
charm that have become proverbial; President Low and Prof. 
William. M. Sloane of Columbia University, Admiral Erben, 
Parke Godwin, Mr. W. D. Howells, ex-Judge Henry E. Howland, 
Col. George E. Waring, Jr., Sidney J. Low of London, Richard 
Watson. Gilder, Laurence Hutton, F. Hopkinson Smith, William 
Bispham, Daniel Frohman, E. C. Benedict and Dr. Albert Shaw. 
A string band furnished music throughout the evening, and 
prompted the company to sing, at intervals, such patriotic songs 
as “The Star-Spangled Banner,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean” and « Marching Through Georgia.” Yet the absence 
of an unduly Jingo element was shown by the despatch of a tele- 
gram to President McKinley, tothe effect that the 250 men of 
letters and affairs had joined in drinking his health, with cheers. 

Mr. Jefferson's very informalspeech was conceived in a humor- 
ous vein and delivered with inimitable drollery. His points were 
made with as much delicacy as if he were before the footlights, 
and with the freshness that he imparts to the delivery of the most 
hackneyed lines in Rip van Winkle” or “ The Rivals.” Apropos 
of the singing of “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” he told of his 
having been called upon by a thriftily patriotic manager to sing 
the first stanza of the song in public. He was only fourteen 
years of age at the time, and rather diffident ; but he studied 
that stanza till he knew it backwards, “ and that’s about the way 
I sang it, and the result was that I was hissed off the stage !’ 

Mr. Jefferson’s first appearance in New York occurred in 1837, 
when at the age of seven he played the part of a Spanish pirate, 
for the benefit of Master Edwin Titus, a lad of nine. The bene- 
ficiary assumed the role of an American sailor; and in a tre- 
mendous combat with broadswords, thoroughly worsted his 
piratical foe. In the confidence of the clubroom, Mr. Jefferson 
expressed some little apprehension that by virtue of this far-oft, 
forgotten affray, he had somehow been the primary but innocent 
cause of the present strained relations between Spain and 
America. 

Other anecdotes the guest of the evening related ; and speeches 
grave and gay followed from the practised lips of President 
Low, Judge Howland, who eclipsed his own record as a rapid- 
firing storyteller; Mr. Parke Godwin, Mr. Hopkinson Smith, 
Mr. Hutton and Admiral Erben, who expressed his high appre- 
ciation of the character and capacity of the Maine examining 
board : four better men could not have been got together from 
any service in the world, he said. 

Letters of regret were received from ex-President Cleveland, 
Bishop Potter, Messrs. T. B. Aldrich, R. H. Stoddard, Frank R. 
Stockton, Thomas Nelson Page, Abram S. Hewitt, Augustin 
Daly and Bronson Howard, and the Rev. Drs. Lyman Abbott 
and Henry van Dyke. Mr. Cleveland wrote :— 

‘“WESTLAND, PRINCETON, N. J., March 27, 1898. 


“My DEAR MR. GILDER:—I am very sorry that I cannot be 
present on the 2oth inst. at the dinner in honor of Mr. Jefferson, 
to which you invite me. The honored guest of this occasion is 
amply entitled to the love and respect of his countrymen because 
of the kindly way in which he has bestowed his genius and skill 
upon them, for their improvement and amusement ; but he is not 
less entitled to their love and respect for the thoroughly Ameri- 
can manner of his lite and for his characteristic triumph over 
early obstacles and difficulties. 

«« Since I came to know him as a most agreeable neighbor, and 
have thus learned his qualities as a good citizen, a genial and 
thoughtful friend, and a cultivated and refined man, it has often 
seemed to me that those who only admire Mr. Jefferson as a rare 
and accomplished actor miss much that should immensely. 
increase their admiration. 

«« But whether we know him as the actor or the friend, all wish 
that many years may be added to his useful and kindly life.” 

The speaking ended by half-past eleven o'clock, but Mr. Jeffer- 
son and other guests and members lingered an hour or so 
longer. When at last the lights were turned off and the doors 
closed for the night, every member felt that the first dinner of 
the consolidated ‘clubs had been one of the most enjoyable affairs 
in the history of either organization. 
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Notes 


Miss ELIZABETH ROBINS gave a performance of Ibsen’s « Hedda 
Gabler” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on Wednesday afternoon, 
before an audience made up largely of members of the literary 
and theatrical professions. Her interpretation of the title role 
was followed with intelligent interest and made a profound im- 
pression. Hedda Gabler is not a pleasant person, and Miss 
Robins did not try to make the audience think that she was. She 
herself is, however, and we should be glad to see her in a part 
that would do justice to her attractions. A criticism of the play 
and the player will appear in these columns next week. 





Capt. A. T. Mahan sailed for Genoa via Gibraltar on the 
Fulda, on March 26th. While abroad he will pursue his studies 
in the history of the War of 1812. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke’s striking poem in the April Scridner’s, 
«“ The Toiling of Felix,” reappears in a handsome booklet from 
the DeVinne Press, of which only a few copies have been printed 
for private distribution. The thing was worth preserving in this 
separate form, though doubtless it will appear, in due course, 
among the author's collected poems. Dr. van Dyke, by the way, 
has just returned from Baltimore, where he has delivered a 
most successful course of lectures at Johns Hopkins on the poetry 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Browning, etc. 


Subscriptions for the Zola medal are to be torwarded to Dr. 
Georges Hervé, 8 Rue de Berlin, Paris. One side of the medal 
will contain the novelist’s head in profile with the words “ Truth 
is advancing. Nothing will stop it any longer. Emile Zola.” 
On the other side will be engraved, ‘‘ Hommage a Emile Zola, 
1898.” 





Baron de Coubertin, President of the Franco-American Union, 
has founded two medals for students at Johns Hopkins and 
Harvard, to be awarded annually on the same conditions as 
those governing the medals he has already instituted at Princeton 
and New Orleans. The medals bear the names of De Tocque- 
ville and Pasteur. The subjects to be treated in the competition 
relate to contemporary France. 





The grand jury has dismissed the charge against Mr. 
Harrison Grey Fiske, editor of Zhe Dramatic Mirror, accused 
of libeling the members of the so-called « theatrical trust.” 





Mr. Poultney Bigelow was last heard of at St. Sebastian on a 
cycling tour through Spain with Mr. Edwin Isham, the son of 
the eminent Chicago lawyer. 





That Mr. W. T. Belding should be put at the head of the New 
York branch of Messrs. Cassell & Co. is only a just reward for 
his faithful and efficient services with that concern before it be- 
came the Cassell Publishing Co. and since. It will be remem- 
bered that some years ago the English company disposed of 
its business in America to a separate concern, known as the 
Cassell Publishing Co. The agreement under which this ar- 
rangement was made has now lapsed. 

The Doubleday & McClure Co. announces a new volume of 
short stories by Mr. Rudyard Kipling containing ‘The Ship’s 


Stores,” ‘«‘ The Brushwood Boy,” «‘ The Maltese Cat” and “ No.’ 


007.” 





The London Chronicle learns that Maftre Labori, the brilliant 
advocate of M. Zola, is going to London at the invitation of some 
of his literary friends, and there is a probability of his being en- 
tertained at one of the Inns-of-Court. He will no doubt be 
accompanied by his wife, who is an Englishwoman, and a pianist 
of distinction, known to concert-goers as Mme. de Pachmann. 





The English translation of Astrup’s volume, “« With Peary Near 
the Pole,” will soon be ready. The volume will have pictures, 
from photographs by the author. 

There are no signs of the Murray“ Byron ” yet, but shipments 
are looked for by every steamer. The new pictures for this edi- 
tion will include a miniature of Byron’s first love, Miss Mary 
Chaworth, and a portrait of Joe Murray, Byron’s old servant. 
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Ill-health is conspicuous at the present moment in theatrical 
circles. In France Mme. Bernhardt is slowly recovering from 
the effects of an operation, and in this country Miss Fanny Daven- 
port is lying at the point of death ; Mr. E. S. Willard is still ill, 
and on Tusday night Miss Julia Arthur fainted on the stage ot 
the Hollis Street Theatre, Boston. 





The following lineson the modern vogue in translations ot 
Omar Khayy4m are culled from an exchange :— 
“ Boy, I dislike a paraphrase of Omar 
Done into English second-hand from Persian ; 
Roses distilled with patchouli’s aroma 
Are my aversion. 


Give me instead the feast once faithful drew to, 
Trumpeted forth by neither ‘ Star’ nor herald ; 
That loaf of bread, that jug of wine, and you, too, 

Rare old FitzGerald.” 





M. Léon Daudet’s study of his father’s life and works has just 
begun to appear in the Revue de Paris. 





The Sketch of March 16 gives an interesting account of Mr, 
J. M. Dent, the London publisher, who is almost as well known 
here as at home for his Temple editions of Shakespeare and 
other classics. 





Some forty ladies and gentlemen representing literature and 
the stage—including Mr. Thomas Hardy, Miss Elizabeth Robins, 
Mr. Henry James, Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. Wm. Archer, sent 
Dr. Ibsen a birthday letter and a set. of silver consisting of a 
ciborium, or loving-cup, an exact facsimile of one executed for 
George II in 1730; a ladle, in silver and ebony, an original, 
made about 1725; and a small cup of the same period. The 
letter was signed by Mr. Gosse and Mr. Archer, who said, among 
other things: ‘Some of us recognized your force and your dis- 
tinction a quarter of a century ago; some of us have but lately 
come into the range of your genius; but we all alike rejoice in 


its vital power, and hope for many fresh manifestations of its 
versatility.” 





Mr. Henry James has written two connected stories which will 
be published as a volume in the-early summer. 





Messrs. Harmsworth are known to have contemplated for a 
year or more the publication of a magazine; they have 
even bought articles and had them put into type, but have 
held them until the present moment, when they are about to 
launch, at threepence, a monthly which they claim will be equal, 
if not superior, to any of the sixpenny monthlies. It is said that 
these enterprising brothers do not intend to spend their money 
in paying for names, but that their editor will be the Columbus 
of the magazine world, and discover his own authors. 





Mrs. Craigie has completed a historical romance founded on 
the story of “ Lockrine and Gwendolen.” It will appear serially 
in Harper's. 





It costs about $500 to get properly buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Zhe Westminster Gazette shows how the varying ex- 
penditures are ciphered out. The item of the “ fabric fund” may 
be £26 or £36 or £46, according to the place of interment. The 
fees of the dean, canons, choir and vergers come to about £35, 
and there is an item of £31 and odd shillings on account of the 
silk scarfs, hat bands and gloves to the various ministrants. 





Mr. Noah Brooks is condensing ‘‘ The Story of Marco Polo” 
for young readers. The Century Co. will shortly publish the book, 
with many illustrations. 


‘Captains Courageous,” published five months ago, is in its 
thirtieth thousand. This places it among the most successful of 


Mr. Kipling’s works. In popularity it will soon overtake the 
Jungle Books. 


The Countess of Craven is said to be at work upon a book of 
etiquette to be called « British and American Society.” We ac- 
cept this announcement with a grain of salt. 
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“No better guide to the literature of the year past can be 
found than is furnished by the two volumes of Zhe Critic for 
1897, just received,” says The Publishers’ Weekly. ‘They are, 
in fact, a summary of the twelve months’ record in letters, art, 
drama and music, and a glance over the indexes shows how fully 
the wide field is covered.” 


The Critic Co. is adding to its series of leaflets Mr. Kipling’s 
“Vampire,” with Mr. Philip Burne-Jones’s picture; ‘‘ The Ban- 
ner of the Jew,” by the late Emma Lazarus; and “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 





Mr. Victor F. Lawson, owner of the Chicago Record, has been 
up the Nile this winter on the dahabeah Tih. 





Radcliffe College, Cambridge, wants a dormitory and $50,000 
is needed to build one. As the want is a natural outgrowth of 
the: needs of the College, the money will no doubt be forthcoming. 


Prof. Percy Gardner, M. A., Lit. D., Lincoln and Merton 
Professor of Classical Archeology and Art in the University of 
Oxford, has accepted the invitation of the Council of the Arch- 
zological Institute of America to lecture before the societies of 
the Institute in April and May of this year, at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago and Madison. 


Sir Donald MacKenzie Wallace, the author of the once much- 
spoken-of book «‘ Russia,” and to-day foreign editor of the London 
Times, is traveling on the Continent. 





M. Emile Ollivier has been quite ill at his winter home in the 
south of France. He will return to Paris early in April. 





Mr. F. Weitenkampf writes to us :—‘ Your correspondent in- 
terested in Cesare Canta (Critic, March 5) does not seem to have 
seen the ‘Supplemente alla sesta edizione della Nuova enciclo- 
pedia italiana, . ordinata dal prof. S. Pagliani,’ Vol. II 
(Torino, 1891), pp. 730, 731. December 1804 is the date of 
birth there given. I cannot assure you of the correctness of this 
biographical sketch, but it was at least written in Cantad’s own 
country, during his life-time.” 
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We have received from Mr. W. E. Benjamin an etching of 
Edwin Booth as « Hamlet” from an original painting by Mr. John 
Pope. Collectors of dramatic portraits will be glad to obtain this 
reproduction from Mr. Pope’s painting. 





Mr. TheodoreStanton’s lectures this year at Hobart College, 
where he is Lecturer on French History and Politics, will be 
devoted to Gambetta. 


M. Gaston Lhérie, the promising young pianist, whose father is 
a Frenchman and whose mother is an American not unknown 
as a singer of talent, gave recently in Paris his first concert. His 
performance was highly praised by the critics. M. Lhérie, who 
won the first prize at the Paris Conservatory last summer, intends 
to make a professional tour in the United States. At the same 
concert, Mrs. Inez Sprague, second wife of ex-Governor Sprague 
of Rhode Island, sang with excellent effect. Her husband, the 
United States Consul-General and many of the leaders of the 
American colony were present. M. Lhéri, by the way, always 
speaks of himself as an American citizen. 





Publications Received 


A Dictionary of the Bible. Ed. by J. Hastings and J. A. Selbie. Vol.I: A. 

_Feasts. fo. f Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Animal World, The. Ed. by F. Vincent. 6oc. D. Appleton & Co. 

Baedeker, K. Spain and Portugal. $480, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Billroth, Th: The Care of the Sick. ‘Tr. by J. B. Endean. $1.50. 

: : ~harles Scribner’s Sons. 

Bremen Lectures on Great Religious Questions of To-Day. ‘Tr. by D. Heagle. 

1.50. : ; American Baptist Pub. Soc. 

Bryant, W.M. Life, Death and Immortality. 5oc. Baker & Taylor Co. 

Cadet, F. Port-Royal Education. Tr. by A. D. Jones. $1.50. 

: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary. Ed. by D. Patrick and F. H. Groome. $3.50. 

0. 

Co. 





. B. Lippincott 


Conrad, Joseph. The Children of theSea. $1.25. Dodd, Mead & 
Conrad, Joseph. ‘Tales of Unrest. $1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Davis. D.W. ’Weh Down Souf. Cleveland: Helman-'aylor Co. 


$r. 

Dickens, Charles. A Tale of Iwo Cities. Ed. by A. Lone. $1.50. 
J ‘ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Donaldson, T. The House in which Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration. 
of Independence. Phila. : Avil Print Co. 

D’Orleans, Henri. From Tonkin to India. ‘Tr. by Hamley Bent. §s. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Doyle, A. Conan. A Desert Drama. $1.50, J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Dryden, John. Palamon and Arcite. 24c. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
DuBois, Henri P. Pearl Necklace of Thoughts of Women. 


; ew York: Meyer Bros. & Co. 
Egerton.G. Fantasias. $1 


, \ gi as John Lane. 
Encyclopedia of Sport. Parts XII and XIII. $2. 


z I G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Fletcher, J.5. The Making of Matthias. $1.50. ohn Lane. 


Forty-Fourth Annual Report of the State Superintendent : Dep’t of Public In- 
struction. 
Gerard, D. 


New York: 
$1. 


ynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co. 


A Forgotten Sin. D. Appleton & Co. 
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**TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel’’ 

A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 

rubricated cover. Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 

signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is “the first 4terary journal in America.” 
It is not political, it does not deal in general 
news. It is devoted to literature and the arts. 














STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


One Price to All Alike. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


We agree to maintain the list 
price on the COLUMBIA, HART- 
FORD and VEDETTE bicycles as 
published in our 1898 Catalogue 
during the remainder of the sea- 
son, and until Oct. 1, 1898. 


POPE MFC. CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


If Columbias are not properly represented in 
your vicinity, let us know. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 


Bicycles 





For Brain-Workers, the Weak and De- 
bilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is without exception, the Best Remedy 
for relieving Mental and Nervous Ex- 
haustion; and where the system has 
become: debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, affording 
sustenance to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general 
derangement of the cerebral and nervous sys- 
tems, causing debility and exhaustion.” 



















Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 

RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORES, Providence, R. 1. 

For sale by all Druggists. 
Beware of Substitutes and imitations. 
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issing, Geo Charles Dickens: A Critical Study. 
Green A. K. “Lost Man’s Lane 
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arrisse, H. Diplomatic History of America. 1452-1493-1494. $2.50. 
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Parkman, F. The Old Regime in Canada. 2 vols. 
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Little, Brown & Co, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Robertson, T.S. ‘The Progress of Art in English Church pareatoctare. 


n ndon: Gay & Bird. 
Honey, F.R. First Lessons in Linear Perspective. soc. Chas.Scribner'sSons. Seaton, R.C. Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon. ag London : David Rug. 
Illingworth, J. R. Divine Immanence. $1.50. Macmillan‘ o. Smith, Hannah. Music: How it came to be what it is. $1.25. 
ayne,H. Mammalian Anatomy. $5. - B. Lippincott Co. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
King, C. Ray’s Recruit. 786. - B. Lippincott Co. Spectator, The. Vols. 3, 4, & Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Letters from Julia. Ed. by W. T. Stead. London: Grant Richards. Steevens,G. W. With the Conquering Turk. $2. , Mi Co. 
LeGallienne, R. Confessio Amantis. 2 pamphlets. Thanksgivings after the Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Gouverneur, N. Y.: Brothers of the Book. k. H. Russell. 
LeGallienne, R. The Romance of Zion Chapel. rae. John Lane. Told inthe Coffee-House. Tr.C.Adler and A. Ramsay. 75c. Macmillan Co. 
Little Masterpieces: Daniel Webster. Ed. by Bliss Perry. oc. Train, E. P.. Madam of the Ivies. $1. , . B. Lippincott Co. 
. Doubleday & McClure Co. _ Trial of Emile Zola. 25¢. New York: B. Rk Tucker. 
Balloch, W- H. Aristocracy and Evolution. $3. acmillanCo. Statistics of Libraries and Library Legislation in the United States. 
Mason,C. A. A Minister of the World. 50c. Doubleday & McClure Co. Wash. : Government Print. Of. 
Mu James. The Best of Browning. $1.50. Eaton & Mains. Van Dyke, H. Sermonsto Young Men. $1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Newbolt, H. Admirals All: And Other Verses. pss; John Lane. . Woman’s Bible, The. Part II. Soc. ’ New York: European Pub Co. 
Nicolls, George. A History of the English Poor Law. 2 vols. Wood, Henry. Victor Serenus. Lee hepard. 


Nicolls, W. J. Above Ground and Below. 


G. 
Balt.: Consolidated Coal Co. 


0. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Wharton, A. H. Heirlooms in Miniatures- $3. 


Xenophon’s Cyropedia. Ed. by C. W.Gleason. $1.25. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Durket Sperret. 


By Sarau BARNWELL ELLIOTT. 12m0. $1.25. 


Life said of the author’s Jerry: ‘It opens on a plane 
of deep emotional force, and never for a chapter does it 
sink below that level.” It is believed that this will 
oe equally ——— to her new book, a romance of 

Cumberland Mountains. 
“Miss Elliott’s earlier books, Jerry, Jonn Paget jand 
The Felmeres, uniform with the above, $1.25 ence , 


‘Fighting for Favour. 
A Romance. By W.G. Tarset. 12mo, $1.25.) 


A picturesque tale of adventures in Scotland in the 
sixteenth century. ‘The titles of the chapters include 
0" then orture at the Ford, We Lie in Wait for 

the Borderers, A Pest-Struck Town, The Mutiny of the 


“ Marie,” The > with the Rovers at the Silver Dyke, 
At Pinch of Death, The Pirate Pirated, etc., etc. 


King Circumstance. 
By Evwin PuGH. r2mo. $1.25. 


Stories mainly of humble town and country life in 
England, written with extraordinary vigor and truthful- 
ness, and not devoid of humor. 


Religious Pamphlets. 
Edited by the Rev. Percy DE&ARMER. 12mo. §1.75. 


Pamphlets - A Wiclif, Knox, Cartwright, nne, 
Baxter, Fox, Swift, Sydney Smith, Newman, and others, 
bound in a single volume. 


Earlier volumes in Waugh’s Pamphlet Library, Politi- 
cal Famphiets. 1 vol., $1.75. Literary Pamphiets, chiefly 
relating to poetry, 2 vols., $3.00. 

The Nation (on the earlier volumes) : “The selec- 


tions are very well chosen . . . deserves well of book- 
buyers in point of matter and of form.” 


EARLIER BOOKS. 
A Book of Verses 
For Children. 


Compiled by E. V. Lucas. r2mo. $2.00. 


The Critic: ‘‘We know of no other anthology for 
children so complete and well arranged.” 


The Gadfly. 


By E. L. Voynicu. &th Impression, 12m0. $1.25. 


New York Tribune : ‘It is nothing more or less than 
one of the most powerful novels of the decade.” 


29 W. 23d St., New York. 


Absolutely Reliable 
Always. 
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“ Read even one truly great work, ana you have put into the mind an 
‘oaken beam which strengthens and steadies the whole fubric.” 


GET THE GREAT BOOKS FIRST 
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*—those which all the world deems essential. 
and what ought to be known of each great author. 


Tell 


d > 
When the Best Books are decided upon, they should be read com 
are but the bones of books without the flesh, and all selections and extracts are no’ 


There are certain books of certain great authors which one must read. 
and the discreet bookbuyer will therefore select first what Lowell calls the “su me 
5 boo These will give what is best 


GREAT BOOKS ONLY—EACH BOOK COMPLETE 


. Abstracts and epitomes 
ng more than specimens—and 


who shall judge of a house by a specimen brick ? Selections may be gems, but they almost invariably lose lustre by 


being torn from their settings. 











WHICH ARE THE WORLD’S GREAT BOOKS? A Library of 
For a choice of the “Supreme Books,” the publishers have not relied 
wholly on the judgment of any one man or set of men, They have carefully taken into Great Books 
account the lists heretofore prepared by such high authorities as Sir John Lubbock, Ruskin © 
and Swinburne, and have also availed themselves of the services of the following HISTORY 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF SELECTION : FICTION 
. ARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. PRES’T WILLLIAM R. HARPER 
HON. THOMAS B. REED HON. AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD BIOGRAPHY 
- ROSSITER JOHNSON, LL.D., Eorron-in-Crieer TRAVEL 
h ber of this committee is an acknowledged authority in one or more of the ‘ 
out hnumen of literature. Some of them began more than five years ago the prelimin- RELIGION 
‘ary labor and study necessary to accomplish the difficult task of selection, and the result of MENT AL 
their work is of the ang — <n Agy who appreciates what is most instructive, 
i t rid of letters. 
interesting and inspiring ie WO AND M ORAL 
DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CONTRIBUTORS SCIENCE 
Elaborate Prefatory Articles by the greatest living writers introduce the several POETRY 
volumes, giving the reader a clearer insight into the life of eac’ t author represented in P YS 
the series, his place in literature, and the character and value of his work. ese articles LA 
are in every instance from the pen of the scholar or critic best fitted to write on the author ESSAYS . 
or book of which he treats. For instance: PROF. JOSIAH ROYCE, of Harvarp, writes on 
Piato; DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE on De For; HARRI PRESCOTT SPOF- ORATI 
FORD on CHARLOTTE BRonTE; HON. THOMAS B. REED on the “Great OraTIons”’; and ONS 
FRANK R. STOCKTON on the “Famous SHort Storres.”’ A few of the other contributors N ATURAL 
Fe Ten MONCURE D CONWAY; HON, W. EH. LECKY, The HISTORIAN; 
blin; MO ; 3 . W. E. ; 8 . 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON; WILLIAM J. ROLFE, rus onzar Suaxs.| SCIENCE 
SPEARIAN SCHOLAR. q 
The World’s Great Books will be published in fine library style, printed from POLITICAL 
new plates, and will contain an abundance of fresh and appro riate illustrations —- ECONOMY 
full-page portraits of the authors. From a mechanical standpoint, each volume will approxi- 
mate perfect book-making, and the production of the entire series will constitute FOLK-LORE 
ONE OF THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND IMPORTANT LITERARY | ORIENTAL 
ENTERPRISES EVER UNDERTAKEN IN THIS COUNTRY ——r 
On request, we shall be to send you the final list as prnteceet by the COMMITTEB 
OF SELECTION, with full particulars, specimen pages and engravings. We believe that | NO “Extracts.” 
all students of literature will that list does not contain one volume that ought to 
have been omitted. Yet we e that the books ble to every well se Every work 
library are all included, C let 
Those who apply promptly for information will place themselves in a ompiete 
position to participate in the introductory distribution of the valuable first edition, which is 
ly desirable because printed m the fresh, new plates, thus bringing out the 
portraits and engravings with peculiar ener and ose irst edition gubserthers will also be accorded a sub- 
stantial reduction from “ regular subscription price of the finally completed work. Those interested should 
therefore apply promptly for 
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Cotton Dress Stuffs. 
Embroidered Batiste and Etamine, 
French Piqué, 

White and Colored, Plaids and Dresden Figures. 


Stripe Batiste, Lace Tuckings, 
Figured Dimity, Geisha Cloths, 
Plain and Stripe Galatea. 


DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S 
Celebrated Ginghams. 


FRERES KOECHLIN’S 
Printed Organdies & Africaines. 


Proadvoay A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





St. Agnes School 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. S Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 
Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 





A Great Book 


Free to Serve 
A Tale of Colonial New York 
By E. RAYNER 


PRICE, $1.50 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: ‘The book 
is not the work of a novice ; it is fascinating, strong and 
of the highest moral tone. . The characters are 
finely delineated, the varied and rapidly shifting scenes 
are pictured with the skill of an artist and the pure 
moral tone is carried through the whole like a golden 
thread. We advise all to read the book.” 

MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON says: “It 
is a great book, and one of the few great books of 1897. 
It combines a most thrilling story with the most con- 
sistent, admirable character-drawing, a combination 
one seems seldom to find in these days.”. 

“«*Free to Serve’ is fully as interesting and as well 
written as Dr. Mitchell’s ‘Hugh Wynne.’”—Raochester 
Post Express. 

CLINTON ROSS says: ‘“ Thé proof of a long book is 
in the reading of it. . . . The author, an artist, never 
once obtrudes her personality. The life of the actors is 
cleverly real; but the high distinction of Free to Serve 
is its realization of humanity. It’s a notable book—so 
much better than Hugh Wynne that, if the publishers’ 
claim for that book be true—this novel is greater—it is 
certainly one of the American novels of the year. And 
Dutch America has had no better presentation than E. 
RAYNER’S in Free to Serve.” 
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Connecticut, Hartford. 
Woodside Seminary. 
Re-opens September 28. 


Terms $800. 
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Critic Leaflets 


Mr. Kip.inc’s “ RECESSIONAL.” 


Mr. Kipiine’s “Vampire,” with Mr. 


Picture. 


Burne-Jones’s 


Lincoitn’s GETTYSBURG SPEECH. 

Cot. Joun Hay on THE “RuBAIyvAT.” 
“THE BANNER OF THE Jew,” by Emma Lazarus. 
“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” and “THE AMERICAN 


Fac.” 


On Dickinson hand-made paper, rubricated title and sig- 
nature, the latter in facsimile of autograph. 


Each, 10 cents per copy. 
For sale at Scribner's, Putnam's, Dutton’s and Brentano's 


THE CRITIC Co. 


289 Fourth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 





TO RENT.—NORWICH TOWN, CONN. 


for a term of years, 


THE COIT HOMESTEAD, 
he 
GEORGE H. CILMAN, 
41 Wall 8t., New York, or to 


MISS CILMAN, NORWICH, CONN. 


beige nex * FROM THE WORLD. 
Nove. By MARY STEWART. $1.25. 


“should be i 8 and teache:s.”—N. E. Jour. 
or Ep.——“. erealitic echool, but not among the 
morally corruy Crry TimEa. 
Robert Lewis "Weed Co Co., Publishers, » New York. 





having MSS. suitable for book 

publication are invited to cor- 

respond with the 

Rosert Lewis Weep Company, 
63 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Tun 








ow: ant omaming Cotalagus of vase nd 


sD. Fuanay, Kansas City, Missouri. 


YB 





THe BOOK SHOP, a 
the Book Bhop. 


pook on any subject ‘write 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 





Ngw York, Newburgh 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Academic and College Preparatory pocial advey in 

Art and Music Cortitcate admits e ist Wellesley. 
One and a half hours from New York. 





HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. ¥. 63d year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. » Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 








NEW YORK CITY 
The MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


on * October Sth. 
Riverside Drive, 8th anu 86th Streets, New York. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss Fiorence Batpwin, Prin. Within seven 

more than seventy-five pupils have entered Bryn Sawer 
College from this school. ag necawe given in both Gen- 
eral and College-Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire-proof 
stone building. 25 acres beautitul grounds. For cir- 
cular, address the Secretary. 


Rhododendrons, 


Not imported and therefore hardy. 
Hardy Azaleas, Japanese Maples, 
Magnolias, (living guaranteed) 
Rare Evergreens, 
other Trees, new Shrubs, Hedge Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co, ““™: 


FLUSHING, NEW YORK. 


COPYRIGHT £ 














ir new books 
Write for detaile to Gave 


pny hee paella Lon- 
— 











